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Ask Yourself Another 


Read the features on the pages listed at the end of each of these questions. Mark 
the correct endings for each sentence. The correct answers appear on page 36. If 
you have a Social Studies Edition, ignore the 9th and 10th questions. If you have 
an English Edition, skip 7 and 8. Score 10 for each fully correct answer. Keep 
your scores in a note book. These tests appear on this page every week. 

1. The majority of the American public, as indicated by opinion polls, are 
opposed to: a. Civil service; b. Work relief; c. Government regulation of 
industry and agriculture; d. Child labor. (p. 3) 

2. William Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette College, says: “There are 
few nations more propaganda-ridden, more thoroughly in the hands of 
sinister minorities,” than: a. the United States; b. Brazil; c. China; d. 
Sweden. (p. 5) 

8. The vote in the 1936 Presidential election was most accurately predicted 
by: a. the Fortune poll; b. the American Institute of Public Opinion; 
c. Crossley; d. the Literary Digest; e. the Chicago Tribune. (p. 31) 

4. In preparing a poll, the American Institute of Public Opinion gives rela- 
tively little attention to: a. selecting a cross-section of the public; b. word- 
ing the questions fairly; c. interviewing the voters; d. the views of edi- 
torial writers and radio commentators. (p. 6) 

5. The “cash and carry” provision of the neutrality bill before Congress: 
a. allows foreigners to carry out of this country all the cash they need; 
b. forces foreign nations to pay cash for arms and carry them in their own 
ships; c. pays an indemnity to the owners of any American ship which is 
sunk carrying arms in a war zone; d. allows our bankers to carry out 
credit arrangements with warring nations which have no cash. (p. 7) 

6. The sentence, “Coming out of the Royal Hotel the other day, who should 
I espy but Randolph . . .” is ambiguous because: a. it is not plain who 
was coming out; b. the definite date and hour are not given; c. the auxil- 
iary verb “should” is incorrectly used. The sentence is also ungrammatical 
because: d. “espy” is obsolete; e. the nominative form of “who” should 
be used; f. as the object of “espy,” “who” should take the form “whom.” 


7. The first ten amendments (the Bill of Rights) in our Constitution do not 
guarantee an American citizen freedom: a. of speech; b. of peaceful 
assembly; c. to travel; d. to petition for a redress of grievances. (p. 18-S) 

8. Civil liberties in cities and states are established by: a. The Declaration 
of Independence; b. the Supreme Court decision, June 5, 1939, on the 
Jersey City case; c. the Alien and Sedition acts; d. the German American 
Bund. (p. 18-S) 

9. Elijah Lovejoy in 1847 was shot by the leader of an Illinois mob because 
Lovejoy’s newspaper printed: a. The Bill of Rights; b. a public opinion 
poll; c. attacks on the institution of slavery; d. political cartoons. (p. 21-E) 

10. Each of the following movies has dealt with one of the social problems 
in the right-hand column. Pair them correctly. (p. 25-E) 


(_) The Citadel a. Slum clearance 

( ) Fugitive from a Chain Gang b. Soil conservation 
( ) Dead End c. Prison reform 

(_ ) Plow that Broke the Plains d. Medical care 


( ) The River e. Flood control 
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WHAT AMERICA THINKS 
A Summary of Public Opinion Polls on Important Issues 


Scholastic presents here a “weather 
report” on the state of public opinion on 
selected timely questions, as revealed by 
the American Institute of Public Opinion 
and Fortune Magazine polls, and the 
dates on which taken. 


Institute of Public Opinion Polls 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Should the Constitution be changed to re- 
quire a national vote before Congress could 
draft men for war overseas? (Ludlow 
Amendment)—(Mar. 1939) Yes 61%; 
(Sept. 1939) Yes 51%. 

If there is another war in Europe should 
America take part again?—(Nov. 1936) No 
95%; (Apr. 1939) No 84%. 

Should we send our army abroad to fight 
Germany?—(Sept. 1939) No. 84%. 

Should we allow our citizens to travel on 
ships of countries which are now at war?— 


(Sept. 1939) No 82%. 
POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


Do you favor a third term for Roosevelt? 
—(Dec. 1936) No 70%; (July 1937) No 
63%; (Apr. 1938) No 70%. 

Would you favor a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting any President from rua- 
ning a third term?—( Aug. 1937) No, 51%. 

Would you favor changing the term of 
office of the President to one six-year term 
with no reelection?— (June, 1936) No 74%. 

If you were voting today, would you vote 
for or against Roosevelt?— (June 1937) For 
63%; (Nov. 1937) For 63%; (Mar. 1938) 
For 58%; (May 1938) For 55%. 

Do you think the President of the United 
States should have more power or less power 
than he now has?—(Oct. 1937) Same 47%; 
Less 35%, More 18%; (April 1938) Same 
41%, Less 42%, More 17%. 

Should government positions, except those 
which have to do with important matters of 
policy, be given to (1) those who help put 
their political party in office, or (2) those 
who receive the highest marks in Civil Ser- 
vice examination?—(Mar. 1936) Civil Ser- 
vice 88%. 

What do you think is the greatest ac- 
complishment of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion during the six years it has been in office? 
—(June 1939) 1. Relief and WPA, 28%; 
2. Banking reforms, cio 3. CCC, 11%; 
4. Social Security laws, 7%; 5. Farm pro- 


FROM WHICH ONE a. DO YOU GET MOST OF YOUR NEWS 


ABOUT WHAT IS GOING ON? 


NEWSPAPERS 


gram, 5%; 6. Labor policy, 4%; 7. Repeal 
of prohibition, 3%; 8. Foreign policy, 3%; 
9. Public works construction, 2%; 10. NRA 
1%. All others, 15%. 

What do you think is the worst thing 
done by the Roosevelt Administration?— 
(June 1939) 1. Relief and the WPA, 
23%; 2. Spending policy, 16%; 3. Farm 
policy, 12%; 4. Foreign policy, 6%; 5. Labor 
policy, 6%; 6. Interference with business, 
5%; 7. Supreme Court plan, 5%; 8. NRA 
4%; 9. Repeal of prohibition, 3%; 10. 
Raising taxes, 2%; 11. All others, 18%. 


RECOVERY AND RELIEF 

Do you think the government should start 
spending again to help get business out of its 
present slump?—(Dec. 1937) No 62%; 
(Feb. 1938) No 63%; (May 1938) No 
58%. 

Do you believe relief reductions should be 
made in your community?—(Jan. 1937) 
Yes 53%. 

Do you think relief should be given as 
work relief or cash relief?—(Jan. 1938) 
Work Relief 90%. 

Do you think it is the government's re- 
sponsibility to pay the living expenses of 
needy persons who are out of work?—(Jan. 
1938) Yes 69%. 

Do you think the United States will have 
to continue relief appropriations permanent- 
ly?—(Apr. 1938) Yes 67% 

(Survey of relief and WPA ‘woken only) 
What do you blamé for the present unem- 
ployment in this country?—(June 1939) 1. 
Increasing use of machinery; “machines tak- 
ing the place of men,” 23%; 2. Short-sighted 
policies of business; not cooperating with the 
New Deal, 13%; 3. Capital not being in- 
vested, 10%; 4. Policies of Roosevelt ad- 
ministration; New Deal interference with 
business, 8%; 5. Lack of adjustment since 
the World War, 4%; 6. Lack of money in 
circulation, 4%; 7. Conflict between busi- 
ness and labor, 4%; 8. People not willing 
to borrow money, 3%; 9. Overproduction 
back in the 20's, 3%; 10. Business frightened 
by what happened in 1929, 2%; 11. Policies 
of Republican party, 2%; 12. Increasing em- 
ployment of women, 2%. 


CONSTITUTION AND COURT 

Do you favor an amendment to the Con- 
stitution giving Congress the power to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of persons 


under 18 years of age? (Child Labor Amend- 
ment.) — (May 1936) Yes 61%; (Feb. 
1937) Yes 76%. 

Would you favor an amendment to the 
Constitution giving Congress greater power 
to regulate industry and agriculture?—( Mar. 
1937) Yes 58%. 

Would you favor curbing the power of the 
Supreme Court to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional? (Dec. 1936) No 59%. 

Should Congress pass the President's Su- 
preme Court plan?—(June 1937) No 58%. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 

Should sit-down strikes be made illegal? 
—Mar. 1937) Yes 67%. 

Should employers and employees be com- 
pelled by law to try to settle their differ- 
ences before strikes can be called—(July 
1937) Yes 89%. 

Do you approve of citizen groups, called 
vigilantes which have sprung up recently in 
strike areas?—(Aug. 1937) No 76%. 

Do you think labor unions should be 
regulated by the government?—(May 1937) 
Yes 69% 

Which type of labor union do you favor: 
craft (AFL) or industrial (CIO) ?—( Aug. 
1936) AFL 59%, CIO 41%; (July 1937) 
AFL 64%, CIO 36%. 

Would you like to see the CIO and AFL 
settle their differences and work as one labor 
organization?— (Oct. 1937) Yes 79%. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

What do you regard as the most vital issue 
before the American people today?—( Dec. 
1936) 1. Unemployment; 2. Economy; 3. 
Neutrality. (Jan. 1937) 1. Unemployment; 
2. Neutrality; 3. Social Security. 

Should schools teach the facts about social- 
ism, Communism and _ Fascism?—(May 
1936) Yes 62%. 

Should Congress enact a law which would 
make lynching a federal crime?—(Jan. 
1937) Yes 70%; (Nov. 1937) Yes 72%. 


Fortune Polls 


WHAT DO THE PEOPLE EXPECT 
OF THEIR GOVERNMENT 


Do you think our government should or 
should not: 

Provide an army and navy—Should, 96.1% 
Should Not, 2.1%; Don’t Know, 1.8%. 
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NOT AT ALL 65.6% 





ACH STBOL=5% © INCLUDING TE “RONT KNOW" 


Here are two samples of the pictorial charts with which For- 
tune magazine illustrates its public opinion surveys. Above: 
the results of the poll on where the public gets its news (see 


DON'T KNOW 6.8% 


Page 4). Right: how the American people feel about send- 


ing our army to help Britain and Frances 
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Charts by Irving Geis, courtesy of Fortune 








Provide for all people who have no other 
means of subsistence—Should, 69.1%; Should 
Not, 22.7%; Don’t Know, 8.2%. 

Be reponsible for seeing to it that everyone 
who wants to work has a job— Should, 
61.2%; Should Not, 32.2%; Don’t Know, 
6.6%. 

Regulate all public utility rates like elec- 
tricity, gas, etc—Should, 48.5%; Should Not, 
38.9%; Don't know, 12.6%. 

Make all decisions in disputes between capi- 
tal and labor—Should, 34.89%; Should Not, 
44.6%; Don't Know, 20.6%. 

Distribute wealth by heavy taxes on the 
rich—Should, 34.7%; Should Not, 54.3%; 
Don’t Know, 11.0%. 

Control the prices of farm products by 
controlling production— Should, 22.9%; 
Should Not, 61.3%; Don’t Know, 15.3%. 

Take over and operate all private, public 
and parochial schools for children—Should, 
19.8%; Should Not, 71.5%; Don’t Know, 
8.7%. 

Make every adult male spend at least two 
years in the army—Should, 18.3%; Should 
Not, 75.6%; Don’t Know, 6.1%. 

Confiscate wealth over what people need 
to live on decently; use it for the public good 
—Should, 15.5%; Should Not, 76.2%; Don’t 
Know, 8.3%. 

Establish a bureau to supervise what should 
be printed in newspapers and magazines— 
Should, 15.3%; Should Not, 76.1%; Don’t 
Know, 8.6%. 

Take over and operate all private colleges 
and institutions of higher learning—Should 
14.1%; Should Not, 75.3%; Don’t Know, 
10.6%. 

Take over all the present family duties to- 
ward children—Should, 4.6%; Should Not, 
92.2%; Don’t Know, 3.2%. 

Supervise all religious observances by es- 
tablishing a national church—Should, 4.3%; 
Should Not, 92.0%; Don’t Know, 3.7%. 


JEWS IN AMERICA 

Do you believe that in this country hos- 
tility toward the Jewish people is growing or 
not?— (Apr. 1939) Growing, 33.2%; Not 
Growing, 45.7%; Don't Know, 21.1%; 
(Nov. 1938) Growing hostility, 32.5%; 
Little hostility, 52.5%; Don’t Know, 15.0%. 


REFUGEES IN AMERICA 

If you were a member of Congress would 
you vote yes or no on a bill to open the doors 
of the U. S. to a larger number of European 
refugees than are now admitted under our 
immigration quotas?—(Apr. 1939) Yes, 
8.7%; No 83.0%; Don’t know, 8.3%. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 

If you had your choice of candidates for 
President in 1940, would you choose Mr. 
Roosevelt or someone else?—(Sept. 1939) 
Would choose Roosevelt, 34.9%; Would not, 
53.3%; Don’t know, 11.8%. 

(If your answer is “someone else”) can 
you, offhand, name your first choice for Presi- 
dent? 

Percentage of Percentage of 

anti-Roosevelt population 
34.0% 
pe 
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3. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


Students are invited to have their say in this department. Letters about high school 
problems are especially welcome. Contributions should be confined to 300 words. 
Letters published are the opinions of their writers — not the views of the editors. 
No anonymous letters will be published, but initials or pseudonyms may be used 
by special arrangement, provided that full identity of the writer is known to the 
Forum editor. Address letters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., N. Y. C. 


I’m No Hero 
Dear Forum: 

Opce more our government is beginning 
to play upon the false strings of patriotism 
in a frantic attempt to convince her young 
men that they can ask no more than to be 
killed in the honor of their country. 

I am a coward, plain and simple. And 
there are millions who are similar to me, but 
who dare not admit it for fear of public 
ridicule. I am a coward because I shudder 
at the thought of having a bullet shatter the 
tender bones in my leg and render me a 
helpless cripple for the rest of my _ life. 
Think of a bayonet doing its deadly work 
on your body; think of all the vital spots 
where a bullet could lodge itself without a 
quick death, then you'll realize why I say 
I am a coward. 

I entertain no thought of being emotional. 
It is not that I love my country less, but 
that I love my life more. In a year from 
now this country will be at war with Ger- 
many. It will be the inevitable outcome of 
the uncanny propaganda which we will be 
hearing and seeing. 








McNutt : 2 
Landon : Pe 
Others = Bi 2.9 
“Thus of the 53.3 per cent,” says Fortune, 
“who do not want Roosevelt, nearly two- 
thirds are far from riding any “bandwagon,” 
and only 19.3 per cent of the nation are able 
to name any candidate they would choose. ...” 


THE PRESS AND THE PEOPLE 

I. Where do they get their news? 

From which one source do you get most of 
your news about what is going on?—News- 
papers, 63.8%; Radio, 25.4%; Friends, 3.4%; 
Both, 3.1%; Magazines, 2.3%; All other 
1.3%; Don’t know, .7%. 

Il. Which does the better job? 

Which of the tuwo—radio or newspaper— 

Gets news to you more quickly—News- 
paper, 12.9%; Radio, 83.0%; Both same, 
2.0%; Don’t know, 2.1%. 

Gets news to you more fully—Newspaper, 
79.6%; Radio, 13.2%; Both same, 3.8%; 
Don't know, 3.4%. 

Gets news to you more accurately—News- 
papers, 38.3%; Radio, 38.0%; Both same, 
16.6%; Don’t know, 7.1%. 

Gives you news freer from prejudice— 
Newspapers, 17.1%; Radio, 49.7%; Both 
same, 18.3%; Don’t know, 14.9%. 

Do you feel that the press has abused its 
freedom in any way?—Yes, 21.3%; No, 
64.2%; Occasionally, 1.3%; Don’t know, 
13.2%. If so, in what way?—Prejudice in 
general, and politics, 36.0%; Sensationalism, 
exaggeration, 30.8%; Too much sex, crime, 
9.7%; Suppression, propaganda, selfish use 
of power, 8.3%; Other, 12.1%; Don’t know, 
3.1%. 


Then I, and hundreds of thousands of boys 
will be drafted for a compulsory appoint- 
ment with Death. Yet we will attempt to be 
nonchalant, and we will be called heroes 
despite our wishes to live a peaceful life 
away from bullets and bayonets. 

God grant that I die quickly and pain- 
lessly, for I am no hero. 

Michael Paul Dacquisto 
Pelham Memorial High School 
Pelham, New York 


Youth 
Dear Editor: 

I heard a social worker characterize the 
changing attitude of youth in this manner. 
He said that in the 1920's youth’s byword 
was an enthusiastic, “Let’s go,” in the early 
1930’s it was a skeptical “Oh yeh,” and 
that now it is a highly cynical “So what?” 
Are we really: that far gone? Are we, to- 
day’s young people, so basically unstable that 
we allow a period of economic ills to de- 
stroy our sense of balance? I don’t think 
so. I don’t think we are cynics. I think 
we face the future with fully as much cour- 
age and enthusiasm as has any generation. 
There is a large majority of us that does not 
emit a nasal “So What?” for every occasion, 
which believes in the American nation, in 
Democracy, and is ready to fight for those 
tenets till it drops. This majority is not 
composed of romanticists and misguided pa- 
triots. Its members are standing face to face 
with reality, grappling with reality, and giv- 
ing it blow for blow ... We are not de- 
featists. We are, as Americans always are, 
indomitable. 

Larry Davis 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gay Head 
Dear Editor: 

Last semester you made a statement that if 
enough letters came in to Scholastic demand- 
ing an answer you might give your readers 
a surprise and break our suspense about Gay 
Head. All the students in our class would 
love to know who the author of our best- 
loved serial “Boy Dates Girl” is. We took 
a vote in our class and found that we all liked 
“Boy Dates Girl” better than anything else 
in the magazine! 

Jacqueline Gartman 

Austin (Texas) High School 
(“Which one of these is Gay Head?” That 
was the caption we ran over the photographs 
of four people in our May 27 issue last 
semester, asking our readers to try to pick 
the famous and mysterious Gay Head from 
that field of four. We've had fun reading the 
letters that have come in, in response to our 
challenge, and are looking forward to more. 
If you have a copy of the May 27 issue, turn 
to page 4, and let’s see if you can pick the 
winner. We'll publish the best letters here in 
the Forum.—Ed.) 
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Pietures in Our Heads 
An kditorial 


of sheep unloaded from river barges and driven 
through the city street to a near-by slaughterhouse. 
The attendants walk behind, while a coupe of sheep 
dogs scamper around the edges rounding up the strays, 
and an old bell-wether ram leads the van. If you look 
closely, the flock is made up of hundreds of woolly indi- 
vidual animals. But from a distance, they appear to be 
one solid mass, moving in rippling gray waves toward 
their pratt sacrifice. So we often use the adjec- 
tive “Sheeplike” €6 describe a . 
crowd that meekly follows its ue aennannaneanaS 
leaders. 
But the higher you go in 
the scale of living beings, the 
more the individual tends to 
think for himself and to wan- 
der off from the herd on by- 
paths of his own. The cowboy 
has a harder job than the 
shepherd. And the leader of 
men has the hardest job of all. For men are largely 
moved by public opinion, which is formed out of the 
clash of many individual opinions, competing for the 
attention and loyalty of every thinking mind. 


Pers our office window every day we see flocks 


The more absolute a dictatorship, the more com- 
pletely it controls its public opinion by crushing out 
all opposing information and ideas obtained through 
any source, including the schools, the press, pulpit, 
radio, books, and movies, and by continuous and skill- 
ful propaganda. In such conditions, of course, no pub- 
lic opinion worthy of the name is possible. What hor- 
rors can result from this we now see only too well. 


In America we flatter ourselves that public opinion 
is “the boss,” that the majority of our people are well 
informed about national affairs, and that we make up 
our minds freely. “As a matter of fact,” says President 
William Mather Lewis of Lafayette College, “there are 
few nations more propaganda-ridden, more thoroughly 
in the hands of sinister minorities . . .” 


The old Greek philosopher Plato, in a famous passage 
which almost predicted the motion picture, likened 
human beings to prisoners chained in a cave who could 
look only at shadows thrown on the opposite wall by 
figures passing before a campfire. Such people, ac- 


customed all their lives to seeing nothing but shadows, 
would imagine that these were the only reality, and 
would not recognize the natural objects if they were 
left free in the light. 

So all of us have “pictures in our heads” which have 
become, through long habit, the only things that seem 
really true to us. We build up such pictures of every 
idea, or person, or experience we know, without bother- 
ing to examine them closely. The newspaper columnist 
Walter Lippmann calls these notions “stereotypes,” and 

he says that most of our pub- 
lic opinion is made up of 
them. We have stereotyped 
ideas of Frenchmen, or bank- 
ers, or Harvard students, or 
politicians, or labor unions, 
and we seldom learn to dis- 
tinguish the realities behind 
these words. 
In this Public Opinion Num- 
ber of Scholastic, we have 
paid considerable attention to the new movement of 
public opinion testing—undoubtedly an important factor 
in our democratic process. 

The reliability of the polls depends, of course, on 
the integrity of the men who manage them. And the 
pollers, like Dr. Gallup, have striven constantly to make 
their methods more scientific and free from bias. But 
they are not trying to measure how closely people's 
opinions correspond with the actual facts of a situation. 
The polls will always represent the “pictures in our 
heads,” and so the biggest problem remains: How good 
is our education? How accurate is our knowledge? 
How impartial is our judgment? How far are we in- 
fluenced by our own background, by propaganda, and 
by “stereotypes?” 

Yes, public opinion can be wrong. Vox populi, which 
used to be called “the voice of God,” may be excited, 
or sentimental, or prejudiced, or short-sighted, or down- 
right selfish. But the big discovery of the public opinion 
polls is that the desires and judgments of the great 
masses, while sometimes blundering, are on the whole 
beneficial. The straw votes have shown that the Ameri- 
can people are not confined to one class, group, section, 
race, or religion, You've got to know what 100 per cent 
of the people are thinking to understand democracy. 








PUBLIC OPINION POLL—A STEP-BY-STEP VIEW 


Lawrence Benson (1) of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion prepares for a poll by laying out the “cross section” 
of voters to be interviewed in each state. Carefully worded 
ballots are then sent outtothe more than 700 field investigators 
(2) who interview voters and mark the ballots. The ballots 
are returned to the Institute’s Princeton, N. J. office (3) and 
are examined for errors. Then replies are transferred to 





coded, punched cards (4), and mechanically counted on Hel- 
lerith machines (5), which can count as many as 250,000 cards 
a day. Results are then sent to the Institute’s New York City 
office where an editorial staff prepares news stories for pub- 
lication in 95 leading newspapers throughout the nation (6.) 
Polls usually require two weeks, but in emergencies a tele- 
graph poll of voters can be completed in forty-eight hours. 
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Embargo Repeal Bill Framed by 
Congress at President’s Request 





ERE is the outline of the Neutral- 

ity bill which Congress is ex- 

pected to debate for the next four to 
six weeks. It provides for: 

1. Repeal of the arms embargo on 

the shipment of guns, ammunition and 
airplanes to warring nations. 


2. The placing of all arms sales to 
warring nations on a “cash and carry” 
basis, requiring them to pay cash, and 
carry arms away in their own ships. 
(Sections 1 and 2 thus follow the rec- 
ommendations of President Roosevelt 
as made in his speech to the special 
session of Congress. ) 


8. A ban on the shipment of any 
goods to belligerent nations in Ameri- 
can ships. This section seeks to avoid 
troubles which arose during the World 
War when German submarines _tor- 
pedoed American vessels bound for 
British ports. (Section 3 goes further 
along this line than the President’s 
speech. He asked for power to take 
such a step if necessary, but the new 
bill makes it a definite requirement.) 














Parrish in Chicago Tribune 
PRO-EMBARGO: U. S. arms sales to 
Europe are labeled as a way to provoke 
war against us. 


4. The President to fix from time to 
time combat zones into which Ameri- 
can ships and American travelers could 
not go. This provision seeks to keep us 
out of war by reducing losses of Ameri- 
can lives and property which might en- 
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flame public opinion as they did during 
the World War. 

5. A penalty of $50,000 and five 
years’ imprisonment for violation of the 
prohibition on the shipment of goods 
from this country on American vessels. 

6. The continuation of the Munitions 
Control Board and the expansion of its 
power to govern American shipping 
during wartime. This Board was estab- 
lished under the original Neutrality Act. 
It must approve all sales of arms to 
neutral nations and can halt shipments 
which it thinks will be sent on to a 
warring nation. 

7. The prohibition of American ves- 
sels from transporting passengers to 
belligerent nations. The prohibition also 
of the traveling of Americans on ves- 
sels of belligerent powers, except dip- 
lomats and others on emergency busi- 
ness. 

As pointed out, this outline is more 
strict than the bill suggested by Presi- 
dent Roosevevelt. It seeks to limit his 
freedom of action with a view to win- 
ning the support of certain Senators 
who object to giving the President too 
free a hand in foreign affairs. President 
Roosevelt has told his leaders in Con- 
gress to fight for repeal of the arms em- 
bargo and compromise on any points 
necesary to win the fight. He would 
prefer more freedom of action but will 
not argue about it too strongly for fear 
that it might stall the repeal of the 
embargo. 


The Roosevelt Message 

In his speech to Congress the Presi- 
dent asserted that “We all belong to 
the peace bloc.” He said both sides in 
the Neutrality debate should agree at 
the start that everyone sincerely wishes 
to keep America out of war. He added 
that he believed the “Isolationists” were 
sincere and he hoped they would say 
the same about him. 

The President believes that America 
would be endangered if Britain and 
France were defeated by Germany. He 
expects a long war in which the out- 
come may be determined by the ability 
of the Allies to purchase airplanes and 
arms now denied them. His supporters 
add that American public opinion al- 
ready favors Britain and France, and if 





they are threatened with, defeat the 
sentiment to join them will mount high. 
Thus they argue that it is to our inter- 
ests to make the war a short one by 
selling needed arms and airplanes to 
Britain and France. 

The “Isolationists,” led by Senator 
William E. Borah (Rep. of Idaho) and 
Senator Hiram Johnson (Rep. of Cali- 
fornia), argue that the sales of arms 
will be the first step toward involving 
us in the European conflict. (See 
Schol.; Sept. 25, p. 13-S for full pro and 
con discussion. ) 
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Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 
ANTI-EMBARGO: The present ban on 
all belligerents is represented as keeping 
the Allies “bottled up” to Hitler’s joy. 





How do the American people stand 
regarding the neutrality debate? All 
public opinion polls show a strong de- 
sire to keep out of war. But a recent 
poll, published in the October issue of 
Fortune magazine shows a majority op- 
poses strict isolation. Fortune calls the 
results a “crushing decision against the 
strict isolationist policy being cham- 
pioned by Borah in Congress.” Ac- 
cording to the poll almost two-thirds 
of the American people are against 
strict isolationist plans. Over four-fifths 
of them want Britain and France to 
beat Germany, and only 1 per cent of 
them want Germany to win. The re- 
sults of the poll are summarized as 
follows: 


Who do you want to win the War? 
Allies 83.1% 
Germany 
Neither side—or don’t know 
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Radio executives meet with Federal C 
Left to right—seated—are: 


to discuss radio war news coverage. 


Thad H. Brown, Chairman James L. Fly, and T. A. M. Craven, of the FCC. 


Standing are: Alfred J. McCosker, of Mutual; Edward J. Klauber, Columbia; Niles Tr ll, NBC; 
and Neville Miller, president of the National Association of Broadcasters. 


What should the U. S. do? 
Fight with Allies now 
Fight with Allies if they are losing.. 
Send supplies to Allies but not Ger- 
many 
Sell to both sides cash and carry...... 
No aid to either 
Help Germany vs 1% 
Don’t know—and others 9.2% 
Thus less than one-quarter of the 


19.9% 
29.3% 


pede 
24.7% 





American people wish a complete em- | 
On the other | 
hand, adding those favoring “cash and | 


bargo to both sides. 


carry” (the largest single group) and 


all other plans more definitely in favor | 


of the Allies, we find a total of 66%. 
Fortune adds, however, that its in- 


terviewers found an “undercurrent of | 
uneasiness and a feeling that some- | 


thing might happen to change our neu- 
tral sentiments over-night.” It con- 
cludes: “With our sympathies already 
resting heavily in one direction . . . the 
United States peace sentiment may 
prove frail indeed under provocation, 
if it ever comes.” 

A check-up in the Senate last week 
indicated that sentiment favored the 
repeal of the arms embargo. Forty-nine 
Senators are for repeal and 25 against, 
with 22 doubtful. However, a bombard- 
ment of letters and telegrams is falling 
on Congress and may turn the tide 
either way. 

As expected, European nations 
watched Congress anxiously. Britain 
and France were encouraged by the 
President's embargo repeal message, 
while Germany and Italy denounced it. 
American officials claimed to have ob- 
tained messages from Germany and 
Russia addressed to persons in the 
United States, and urging support of 
the embargo. This announcement was 
disputed by the National Council for 
the Prevention of War, which argued 
that the “messages” probably were in- 
vented by the British Propaganda Bu- 
reau to influence American opinion. 














Radio Studies News Problem 


Plans to regulate radio coverage of | 


the European war have been worked 
out by the nation’s three major net- 
works—the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and Mutual Broadcasting System—in 
cooperation with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

The companies recognize that they 
are facing new problems because radio 
broadcasting developed after the First 
World War. They have agreed to avoid 
horror, suspense, and undue excitement 
and make every effort to be fair in 
their broadcasts. The radio audience is 
to be clearly informed on each program 
that European news is censored and 
must be judged on that basis. News 
commentators are to confine themselves 
to explaining such fact, rumor or propa- 
ganda as are available and must not be 
allowed to express their personal opin- 
ion or say anything in an effort to in- 
fluence the opinion of listeners. 

After the first week or two of war 
the radio networks cut down on their 
coverage of European news in order to 
avoid interrupting programs. Most offi- 
cials said that foreign censors are so 
strict that a commentator in Europe is 
allowed to talk about little but the 
weather. They assert that it is not 
good business to pay $10 a minute for 
a commentary from Europe so long as 
censorship is this strict. 


Landon Challenges Third Term 

Alf M. Landon, former Governor of 
Kansas and Republican candidate for 
President in 1936, has asked President 
Roosevelt to declare that he will not 
seek a third term in 1940. He said this 
would be the greatest single contribu- 
tion to national unity during the pres- 
ent important debate on revision of the 
Neutrality Act. 

Mr. Landon said he agreed with the 
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President that politics should play no 
part in the Neutrality discussion, and 
that he will favor the repeal of the 
arms embargo if that is the best way 
to keep America out of war. The Re- 
publican leader declared, however, that 
it would be impossible to keep politics 
out of the Neutrality debate so long as 
the people did not know whether Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would seek a third term 
or not. There are two opposing groups 
of men among the President’s own 
party, Mr. Landon said. One group of 
Democrats, he explained, believed that 
the European war will strengthen Mr. 
Roosevelt's position and enable him to 
run for a third term. Another group, 
he added, believes the President should 
not violate the historic tradition against 
a third term, which has stood since 
Washington’s time. 

The Landon plea for the President 
to “take the first step” in removing pol- 
itics from the Neutrality question 
aroused much interest for several rea- 
sons. Mr. Landon was among the Re- 
publicans invited by President Roose- 
velt to confer on Neutrality legislation 
before the special session of Congress 
convened, and he has consistently sup- 
ported the President’s foreign policy for 
the past two years. 

Informed of the Landon proposal, 
President Roosevelt smiled and said he 
would have to study the whole state- 
ment before making any reply. The 
President, however, is said to feel that 
third term talk has nothing to do with 
repeal of the Neutrality Act embargo 
on arms sales. His close friends said 
the Landon statement was an attempt 
“to put him on the spot politically.” 
Some students of history say that Wash- 
ington or Jefferson never definitely op- 


| posed a third term, and that the voters 


themselves should be the ones to decide 
it. David Lawrence of the U. S. News, 
who has been a bitter critic of most 
Roosevelt policies, argues that the Pres- 
ident should run for a third term so 
that voters can make a final decision on 
whether they approve his New Deal 
policies. 
Protecting the New World 

Twenty-one Republics of the New 
World met last week in Panama City, 
Panama, to safeguard themselves from 
the European War. In addition, the 
Inter-American Conference of Latin 
American foreign ministers hopes to 
build up trade between the United 
States and Latin America, and prepare 
these countries to play a leading part 
in world affairs when peace comes 
again. Undersecretary of State Sumner 
Welles of the United States was on 
hand to represent this country and 
strengthen President Roosevelt’s “Good 
Neighbor” Policy. American credits will 
be offered to increase our trade in Latin 
America. 
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Hitler’s Peace Bids Turned Down; 
Russia and Germany Divide Poland 





Germany apparently has given up 
the idea that her lightning victory over 
Poland will lead to a quick peace with 
Britain and France. Throughout the 
attack on Poland, the German army 
remained strictly on the defensive be- 
hind the Westwall, and Nazis hoped 
that France and Britain would listen 
to peace proposals after the Poles had 
been conquered. Now, they seem to 

believe that a long 
4° war is inevitable. 
There were indi- 
cations, however, 
that Germany 
might limit the 
war against France 
in an effort to win 
her away from Brit- 
ain. Preparations 
in the west were 
directed mainly 
against the British 
as it became known that English troops 
were being landed in France ‘in in- 
creased numbers. The German air 
force is expected to strike swiftly at 
British positions. 


F 


CALINESCU 


German war preparations were 
speeded up after two peace bids had 
been rejected by Britain and France. 
The first was made by Adolf Hitler in 
a speech at Danzig. He challenged 
Britain and France to accept peace on 
his terms or fight to the finish, and 
threatened to “give bomb for bomb, not 
only one but 500 bombs” to 





Premier Mussolini of Italy then broke 
a long silence on foreign affairs to de- 
clare that the conquest of Poland had 
removed all cause for war. He argued 
that if Britain and France were really 
interested in saving the Poles they 
should have declared war on Russia as 
soon as she invaded Poland. Mussolini’s 
reference to Russia is important. Until 
now, Italy has feared that German ex- 
pansion in the Balkans would crowd out 
Italian business interests. But Russia’s 
invasion of Poland brings the threat of 
Russia expansion in the Balkans. How- 
ever, Mussolini said in his speech that 
Italy intended to remain neutral. This 
declaration was backed up by the with- 
drawal of Italians from the Greek 
frontier and from the Dodecanese 
Islands near Turkey. Though Musso- 
lini’s speech was mildly pro-German, 
these moves were more of an aid to 
Britain and Turkey than they were to 
Germany. 

Britain replied to Mussolini that her 
determination to end the threat of Nazi 
aggression for all time still remained 
firm. The British reply was mild be- 
cause they hope to win Mussolini away 
from Hitler in the future. He was mere- 
ly informed that the real issue in the 
war was not Poland. The British and 
French both declare the issue is whether 
Adolf Hitler is to remain free to pursue 
his old policy of “threatening war to 
preserve a doubtful peace.” The British 
press also expressed the view that a 





declaration of war against Russia be- 
cause of her Polish invasion would 
merely play into Germany's hands. 
Britain feels that Germany may come off 
second-best in her dealings with Russia. 
A study of the partition of Poland bears 
this out. It shows that Russia has won 
most of the spoils of war while Germany 
did all the fighting. Hitler has paid a 
very high price for Russian ‘neutrality, 
and he cannot afford to oppose Russia’s 
moves while Germany is fighting Britain 
and France in the west. 


Poland Partitioned 

The Russo-German boundary line in 
Poland, drawn by their army command- 
ers, gives Russia over half of that coun- 
This means that Germany had to 
withdraw 100 miles from territory she 
conquered at a great cost. Moreover, 
isolated Polish troops in Warsaw con- 
tinued their amazing defense of the 
Polish capital last week. Germany gets 
the industrial west of Poland, while 
Russia takes the richest oil wells in Po- 
land, which Germany greatly needs. 
Furthermore, Russia extends her fron- 
tiers to Hungary and cuts Germany off 
from direct contact with Rumania, 

whose oil supply the Germans want. 
The murder last week of the pro-British 
Premier Armand Calinescu of Rumania 
by the pro-Nazi Iron Guards revealed 
Germany’s desire to control that nation’s 
policies. (See article on Rumania, p. 
13-S.) Of course, the partition of Ru- 
mania by Germany and Russia remains 
a possibility. But it is more likely that 
Russia intends to block German expan- 
sion in Rumania and the other Balkan 
nations to the south. Augur in the N. Y. 
Times wrote last week that Turkey, 
which has an alliance with Britain and 
France as well as Russia, is 





those who oppose Germany. He 
also hailed the Russo-German 
non-aggression pact and said 
these two nations would settle 
the fate of Poland. Hitler laid 
the blame for war at Britain’s 
door and said France entered 
the conflict unwillingly. 

The next day Prime Minister 
Chamberlain answered Hitler. 
He denounced Russia’s march 
into Poland as a “cynical attack” 
and said Britain never would 
make peace with Hitler except 
on her own terms. Premier 
Daladier also went on the air to 
declare that Hitler’s words could 
not be trusted and called for a 
“fight to the finish” against Ger- 
many because the Nazis already 
have printed maps showing the 
slicing up of France in the same 
manner that Poland had been 
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working to set up a peace bloc 
and keep the Balkan nations out 
of the European war. 

The War on Land 

France expected Hitler to ar- 
rive on the Western front last 
week and believed this would 
be the signal for a major German 
drive against French forces. The 
French high command reported 
that heavy German counter-at- 
tacks had been hurled back and 
its positions had been strength- 
ened along the Moselle River to 
the Rhine front. German prep- 
arations for a big push included 
the construction of a bomb- 
proof army headquarters “some- 
where in the West.” 

Reports from Switzerland said 
that Allied airplanes had 
bombed the German Zeppelin 
works at Friedrichshafen on 








partitioned. He asserted that 
Poland was “stabbed in the 
back” by Russia under “a deal 
concluded in advance.” 
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The heavy black line in center shows the division of Poland agreed 
on by Germany and Russia. Portions west of the cross-hatched line 
belonged to Germany before Versailles. The dash line represents 
eastern boundary of Poland agreed on at Versailles. 


Lake Constance. The giant Zep- 
pelin works, which turned out 
all of Germany’s lighter-than-air 


dirigibles, had been turned into 

















Wide World 
THE ALLIED CHIEFS: General Gamelin 
(left) and Viscount Gort, French and 
British commanders-in-chief in the field. 


an airplane motor plant. Special bomb- 
proof shelters had been built for the 
factory workers deep under the plant. 

Colonel General Werner von Fritsch, 
former Commander in Chief of the Ger- 
man Army and one of Germany *s most 
brilliant milit: ary strategists, was killed 
during the siege of Warsaw. General 
von Fritsch, a born aristocrat, never got 
along with Hitler and his Nazi party 
leaders, and was dismissed from the 
army command in February, 1938. 
Later, Hitler made him honorary com- 
mander of the Twelfth Artillery Regi- 
ment in recognition of his work in build- 
ing the new German army. Observers 
were puzzled as to why the chief of a 
regiment should have been ona “patrol” 
instead of behind the lines. 


The War on the Sea 

German submarines continued add- 
ing to their list of torpedoed vessels 
last week as Britain increased her air 
and sea patrols against these under- 
water raiders. 

Since war was declared September 3, 
80 British, one French, and nine neu- 
tral vessels have been sunk. Nine Ger- 
man ships have been destroyed. The 
sinking last week of one Swedish and 
two Finnish ships off the Norway- 
Sweden coast led to reports that Ger- 
many might be ready to start sub- 
marine warfare against all ships carry- 
ing goods to Britain and France. Un- 
restricted submarine warfare against 
all shipping was used by Germany dur- 
ing the final years of the World War in 
an effort to starve Britain. Other re- 
ports said the German leaders may be- 
lieve that a few neutral sinkings would 
frighten most neutral ships off the seas 
and thus affect British supplies. 

British officers appear confident that 
they can keep submarine sinkings to a 
minimum. They point out that Germany 
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has no more than 63 submarines and 
several of them have been sunk. Swift 
destroyers and airplanes are waging a 
ceaseless war on the German undersea 
craft and British spokesmen said the 
submarine crews could not stand the 
strain of this warfare long. Most of 
the British vessels sunk by submarines 
were at sea when war was declared 
and therefore had no “convoy” protec- 
tion. “Convoys” of merchant ships 
were organized during the World War 
to break the German submarine block- 
ade of Britain. They work this way: 
merchant vessels travel in fleets guard- 
ed by destroyers which circle sound 
the ships and attack lurking submarines. 


Nervous Baltic Nations 
Europe's Baltic nations—Lithuania, 
Estonia, Latvia and Finland—nervously 
watched Russo-German activities last 
week. These small countries were taken 
from Russia after the World War and 
established as independent nations. All 
of them have experienced German pres- 


sure as the Nazis insisted that they trade 
with Germany on her own terms. More 
recently, the Baltic states have begun 
to fear that they might meet the- fate 
of Poland and be wiped off the map 
in a Russo-German partition. 

Trouble began when Russia accused 
the Estonian government of allowing a 
Polish submarine to escape from Tal- 
linn, capital of Estonia, where it had 
taken refuge. Russian officials said this 
was an un-neutral act, but Estonia in- 
sisted that she tried to prevent the es- 
cape of the vessel. Later reports said 
that the Russian navy was fully mobi- 
lized in the Baltic Sea, but reports that 


it was blockading Estonian ports were 
denied. Last week, however, Russian 
troops were massed on the Estonian 
frontier. Both Estonia and Latvia fear 
they may be swallowed up in order to 
provide Russia with a port on the Bal- 
tic. At present, Russia’s sea base is at 
Leningrad on the Gulf of Finland, and 
the Russians long have wanted a Baltic 
port. 

Finland was disturbed by a Russian 
order refusing to permit foreign ships on 
the Neva River, which flows through 
the outskirts of Leningrad to the Gulf 
of Finland. Since a 1923 agreement 
gives Russia the right to close the water- 
way to Finnish ships in case of “war 
danger,” the Finns are getting ready for 
trouble. They are digging trenches all 
along the frontier. Russia also has 
closed the Black Sea port of Odessa to 
foreign ships. 


Japan Hampers Allies 


Japan is taking steps to lessen the 
holdings and influence of Britain and 
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Wide World 


What a bomb does to a modern city. This photo, transmitted by radio, shows the 
wreckage of a Warsaw apartment house, destroyed by German airmen. 


France in China while they are busy 
fighting Germany. Japanese officials 
have sonouneed that ‘ ‘friendly advice” 
had been given by Japan to Britain, 
France, Germany and Poland that war- 
ring nations must withdraw their troops 
from China. Britain and France, how- 
ever, are the only belligerents having 
troops there. Japan’s request is based 
on the argument that the Far East 
wants to remain neutral in the Euro- 
pean war. 

The British and French fear that any 
withdrawal of their forces will give 
Japan a chance to squeeze all foreign 
business interests out of China. 
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Mr. Chips Meets a Star 


Public Opinion May Be the Breath of Life to Hollywood Actors 
But Mr. Chips (Now a Movie Hero Himself) Never Went to the Cinema 


OMING out of the Royal 

Hotel the other day, who 
CC should I espy but Randolph 
Renny . . .” wrote Miss Lydia Jones 
ambiguously, ungrammatically, but 
in substance correctly. For it really 
was Randolph Renny himself, and 
by identifying him she made the 
scoop of a lifetime. A pretty long 
lifetime, too, for she had been doing 
an unpaid-for social gossip column 
for the Brookfield Gazette for over 
thirty years. Prim and _ spinsterish, 
she knew the exact difference (if 
any) between a piano-forte solo 
“tastefully rendered” and one “bril- 
liantly performed”; and three times 
a year, at the Brookfield School end- 
of-term concert, she sat in the front 
row, notebook and pencil in hand, 
fully aware of herself as Brookfield’s 
critical and social arbiter. 

She had occupied this position so 
long that only one person could 
clearly remember her as an eager, 
ambitious girl, hopeful about her 
first and never-published novel; and 
that person was Chips. She had been 
a friend of his wife’s, which was 
something he could never forget. As 
she grew primmer and more spin- 
sterish with the years, he sometimes 
meditated on the strange chemistry 
of the sexes that so often enabled a 
man to ripen with age where a 
woman must only wither; and when 
she withered out of her fifties into 
her sixties and Brookfield began to 
laugh at her and the Gazette to print 
fewer of her contributions, then 
Chips’ attitude became even more 
gentle and benevolent. Poor old 
thing—she meant no harm, and she 
loved her work. He would always 
stop for a chat if he met her in the 
village, and he only smiled when, 
from time to time, she referred to 
him as “the doyan (sic) of the 
Brookfield staff.” 

Indeed, it was Chips who had 
given her the scoop about Randolph 
Renny—a scoop which many a bright 
young man from Fleet Street would 
have paid good money for. But 
Chips chose to give it to Miss Lydia 
Jones, of the Brookfield Gazette, and 
Miss Jones, faced with something far 
outside her customary world of 
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By James Hilton 


whist drives and village concerts, 
could only deal with it in the way 
she dealt with most things . . . that 
is to say, ambiguously, ungram- 
matically, but in substance cor- 
rectly. 

This is how it had all happened. 
One August evening Chips had been 
returning by train from London to 
Brookfield. 


The school was on summer vaca- 


never forgot the faces of his old 
boys, that somehow their growing 
up into manhood made no difference 
to his powers of recognition. That 
was mainly true; but as he grew 
older he was apt to err in the other 
direction, to recognize too often, to 
accost a stranger by name and re- 
ceive the bewildered reply that 
there must be some mistake, the 
stranger had never been to Brook- 
field School, had never even heard 
of Brookfield, and so on. And on 
such occasions, a little sad and per- 


Chips leaned forward and said: “Well—umph—Renny . . . how are you?” 


tion, and though he had long since 
retired from active teaching work 
(he was over eighty ), he still experi- 
enced, during vacations, a sense of 
being on holiday himself. Traveling 
back after an enjoyable week-end 
with friends, he had been somewhat 
startled by the invasion of his com- 
partment at the last moment by a 
youngish, almost excessively hand- 
some, and certainly excessively well- 
dressed fellow who slumped down 
into a corner seat breathlessly, 
mopped his forehead with a silk 
handkerchief, and absurdly over- 
tipped a porter who threw in after 
him some items of very rich and 
strange luggage. 


Now it was Chips’ boast that he 


haps also a little bothered, Chips 
would mumble an apology and won- 
der why it was that his memory 
could see so much more clearly than 
his eyes. 

And now, in the train, memory 
tempered him aga‘n—this time with 
the vision of a good-looking twelve- 
year-old who had almost established 
a record for the minimum amount 
of Latin learning during a year in 
Chips’ classical form. So he leaned 
forward after a few moments and 
said to the still breathless intruder:- 
“Well—umph—Renny . . . how are 
you?” 

The young man looked up with a 
rather scared expression. “I beg you, 
sir, not to give me away...” 


ll 

















“Give you away ...umph... 
Some joke obviously—Renny had al- 
ways been one for jokes. “What is it 
you have been up to this time— 
umph?” 

“I'm trying to get away from the 
crowd—I thought I'd actually suc- 
ceeded . . . I chose this compartment 
because—if you'll pardon me for say- 
ing it—I noticed you were reading 
the paper through double spectacles 
—so I guessed—I hoped——” 

“I may be—umph-—a little short- 
sighted, ‘Renny—but I assure you— 
umph—I never forget a Brookfield 
face...” 

“Brookfield? Why that’s where 
I'm going to. What sort of a place 
is it?” 

Chips looked astonished. Surely 
this was carrying a joke too far. 
“Much the same—umph—as when you 
were there fifteen years ago, my 
boy.” 

Then the young man looked aston- 
ished. “I? . But—but I’ve never 
been there before in my life—this is 
my first visit to England, even . . . 
I don’t understand.” 

Neither did Chips understand, 
though he certainly—now that the 
other had suggested it—detected an 
accent from across the sea. He said: 

“But vour name—it’s Charles Renny 
... isn’t it?” 

“Renny, yes, but not Charles .. . 
Randolph—that’s my name—Ran- 
dolph Renny. I thought you recog- 
nized me.” 

“I thought so, too. I apologize.” 

“Well, I hope you. won't give me 
away now that I’ve told you.” 

“Give you away? I—umph—I don't 
know what you're driving at.” 

“My being Randolph Renny— 
that’s what I mean. Im traveling 
incognito.” 

“Mr. Renny, 
stand.” 

“You mean you don't recognize 
my name?” 

“I fear not... . My own name— 
since you have been good enough 
to introduce yourself—is Chipping.” 

“Well, Mr. Chipping . . . you've 
never heard of me! You must be 
the only person on this train who 
hasn't seen some of my pictures.” 


I still don’t under- 


“Pictures? You are an artist?” 

“I should hope so... Oh, I see— 
you mean a painter? .. . No, not that 
sort of artist. I'm in the movies. 


JAMES HILTON 


T’S good to know, when you say good- 

bye to Mr. Chips in the film which Al- 
exander Woollcott calls “the most moving 
of all moving pictures,” that you aren’t 
necessarily saying goodbye forever. At 
least not as long as James Hilton keeps 
on writing stories about his lovable and 
famous old schoolmaster at Brookfield 
School. Mr. Chips may not have known 
one movie star from another in his last 
unruffled years when he met Randolph 
Renny, sometimes called the world’s 
greatest screen lover—nor did he care. 
What he had come to know and care 
about was the school itself, and the 
hundreds of boys who passed through 
Brookfield on their way to the world. 
It's a pleasure to resurrect the old gen- 
tleman here, not as a genial ghost, but 
as his former twinkling self in this tale 
of another incident in his long, useful 
and gentle life. 

James Hilton was born (1900) in 
Leigh, Lancashire. His education, begun 
in London (where his father was a 
schoolmaster), was continued at the 
Leys School in Cambridge and later at 
Christ’s College, where he took a degree 
in History and English. At sevenieen 
he published his first newspaper article, 
and wrote his first novel, Catherine Her- 
self. Seventeen years later he was still 
writing newspaper articles and publish- 
ing novels that brought him little else 
but flattering reviews. 

Then a miracle occurred. The Atlan- 
tic Monthly reprinted Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips from the British Weekly, for 
which Mr. Hilton had tossed off the 
story of Mr. Chips in four days. Alex- 
ander Woollcott, always a Chips fan, 
went “quietly mad” about the story over 
the radio, and Mr. Hilton woke up to 
find himself and his hero famous. In 
no time at ali, his former neglected 
novels were brought out in this coun- 
try, and if you weren’t reading Lost 
Horizon, you were probably deep in 
And Now, Goodbye or one of his later 
novels, Without Armor or We Are Not 
Alone. Mr. Hilton’s American publishers 
are Little Brown and William Morrow. 


Don’t you ever go to the cinema?” 

Chips paused; then he answered, 
contemplatively: “I went on one oc- 
casion only—umph—and that was 
ten years ago. lam giv en to under- 
stand—umph—that these have been 
certain improv ements since then... 
but the—umph—poster advertising 
outside has never—umph—tempted 
me to discover how far that is true.” 

Renny laughed. “So that’s why 
you've never heard my name? 
Wouldn't I like to show you round 
Hollywood! . . . I suppose you're not 
interested in acting?” 

“Indeed, yes. In my young days 
I was a great admirer of Henry Irv- 
ing and Forbes Robertson and— 
umph—Sarah Bernhardt—and _ the 
immortal Duse——” 

“I guess none of them ever got 
three thousand fan letters a week— 
as I do.” 

“Fan letters?” 

“Letters from admirers — total 
strangers—all over the world—who 
write to me.” 

Chips was bewildered. “You mean 
—umph—you have to read _ three 
thousand letters a week?” 

“Well, I don't read ’em. But my 
secretary counts ‘em.” 

“Dear me—umph—how extraor- 
dinary. ...” And after a little pause 
for thought, Chips added: “You 
know, Mr. Renny, I feel—umph— 
somewhat in the mood of the late 
Lord Balfour when he was taken to 
see the sights of New York. He was 
shown the—umph—I think it is called 
the Riston Building — and when — 
umph—the boast was made to him 
that it was completely fireproof, all 
he could reply was—‘What a pity!’” 

“Good! Ill remember that one. 
Tell me something about this place 
Brookfield.” 

“It’s just a small English village. 
A pleasant place, I have always 
thought.” 

“You know it well?” 

“Yes, I think I can say I do. But 
why,—if I may ask—are you going 
there?” 

“Darned if I know myself. Matter 
of fact, it’s my publicity man’s idea, 
not mine. Fellow named McElvie— 
smart man... . You see, Mr. Chip- 
ping, your English public—bless 
their hearts!—has fussed over me so 
much during the last few weeks 
that I’m all in—gets on your nerves 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Rumania on Strategic “Spot” 


Premier’s Assassination and Nazi Quest for Oil Threaten Neutrality 


soon may join her on the list of 

lost nations of Europe. This list al- 
ready includes the names of Austria— 
annexed by Germany in March, 1938; 
Czecho-Slovakia — swallowed up by 
Germany in successive bites in Septem- 
ber, 1938, and March, 1939; Albania— 
taken over by Germany’s partner, Italy, 
in April, 1939; and finally Poland— 
whose twenty years’ independence has 
been snuffed out by Germany and Rus- 
sia. 

Rumania is “on the spot” today for 
three reasons: 

1. The Balkan nation is honey- 
combed with Nazi secret agents. Last 
week, Premier Armand Calinescu, King 
Carol’s right-hand man and bitter foe 
of the pro-Nazi Iron Guard, was as- 
sassinated by Iron Guardsmen, who 
seized control of the radio station in 
Bucharest before they were routed. 
This murder was understood to have 
been the signal for a Nazi uprising, 
but police quickly rounded up the as- 
sassins and executed nine of them in 
the streets. Dictator-King Carol also 
ordered out more troops and quickly 
appointed General George Argesanu 
Premier to succeed Calinescu. 

2. A bitter struggle is going on be- 
tween the British-French allies and 
Germany for the control of Rumania’s 
important oil industry. German agents 
are now in Bucharest trying to obtain 
more supplies of this vital fuel. Modern 
armies ride to war. A French motor- 
ized division with only a small number 
of tanks and cars needs 423 gallons of 
gasoline to move a mile, 
while a German division 
with hundreds of tanks 
and armored trucks uses 
many times that much 
fuel. Neutral experts say 
Germany has only 
enough oil to last for 
four months of war. 
Military observers in Po- 
land reported that many 
German airplanes and 
tanks were out of action 
because of a fuel short- 
age. With the British 
navy slowly strangling 
Germany’s sea trade, she 
must get oil overland 
from Rumania. If the 
Rumanians refuse to sell 
more, the Germans may 
march in and take it. 

3. A look at a map 
shows that Rumania is 
bounded by Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, Po- 
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land and Russia. She fears demands 
for return of territory to Russia, Bul- 
garia and Hungary, from whom she 
gained two-fifths of her present area 
in World War peace treaties. Ger- 
many practically controls Hungary to- 
day, and may encourage an Hungarian 
attack on Rumania. Russian forces are 
massed in Poland and along the Ru- 
manian border. Bulgaria is a doubtful 
neutral, and nervous Yugoslavia prob- 
ably will not care what happens to 
Rumania if she can preserve her own 
territory from a German thrust south- 
ward. 


Inside Rumania 


Will Rumania give in to Germany? 
If she fights can she hold out until 
British-French help reaches her? These 
questions call for a review of Rumanian 
history and a listing of her strong and 
weak points. 

After sitting on the fence for a long 
time, Rumania finally joined Britain 
and France in the World War. The 
Rumanian armies were flattened by the 
German forces led by General von 
Mackensen and the nation was over- 
run. But when Germany and her allies 
were beaten in 1918, Rumania emerged 
as an outstanding gainer from the 
peace treaties. In 1916, Rumania had 
a popuation of only 7,500,000. Today, 
she has a population of 20,000,000 and 
an area of 113,886 square miles. But 
Rumania also took control of some 
troublesome “minority” groups of Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, Bulgarians and Rus- 
sians. 
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This map shows the territories which Rumania gained at the end of 
the World War as the result of her aid to the Allied cause. Now Ruma- 
nia is on the “spot”? because her neighbors may soon demand return 
of these vast areas. Is Rumania to become another “lost” nation? 
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In the northern provinces of Bu- 
kovina and Bessarabia—the latter was 
taken from Russia—live 1,5000,000 
Ukrainians, Russians and Poles. In 
Dobrudja—formerly a part of Bulgaria 
—there are 500,000 Bulgarians and 
Turks. In Transylvania and the Banat 
—taken from Hungary—there are 
1,500,000 Magyars (Hungarians) and 
800,000 Germans. 

After the World War Rumania joined 
the Little Entente of Czecho-Slovakia 
and Yugoslavia. It was organized by 
France to keep Germany surrounded 
by a “ring of iron.” But Hitler broke 
this “ring of iron” when he annexed 
Austria and swallowed up Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. He also allowed Hungary to 
slice off the eastern province—Ruthenia 
—from Czecho-Slovakia, and stirred up 
Hungarian hatred of Rumania. King 
Carol always had made friends with 
the highest paying nation, and had ac- 
cepted substantial loans from France. 
But with French influence on the de- 
cline and Germany and Hungary very 
much on the march, Carol came to 
terms with Hitler. 

In March, 1939 Rumania signed a 
trade agreement with Germany, giving 
her the right to build in Rumania high- 
ways, railroads and power stations, con- 
duct mining operations and exploit the 
other resources of a naturally rich na- 
tion. This pact gave Germany a chance 
to control most of Rumania’s main in- 
dustries as well as her farms. King Carol 
did not like it, but he was compelled 
to face some hard facts. These facts 
were that German products have 
flooded Rumania for 
years. Fifty per cent of 
all Rumanian imports 
came from Germany, 
while the Germans 
bought 40 per cent of all 
Rumanian exports. Brit- 
ish-French trade with 
Rumania ranked far 
down the list. On the 
other hand, German mer- 
chants gained almost as 
complete control over 
Rumania as Hitler’s army 
could have attained after 
a war. And Carol real- 
ized that Hitler might 
decide in the near future 
to take over Rumania 
with his army, if he 
could not get what he 
wanted by diplomatic 
negotiations. 

German agents have 


been busy in Rumania. 
German money helped 
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the dangerous, green shirted fron 
Guard. King Carol smashed the Iron 
Guards, whose leader, C. Z. Codreanu, 
was murdered in a supposed attempt to 


escape from jail. In June, 1939, po- 


lice uncovered a plot to murder Premier 
Calinescu and King Carol. This led to 
a nation-wide roundup of members of 
the outlawed Iron Guard. The Premier 
aided the King in establishing a strong 
government. Shortly before his death 
he declared: “If there is one thing 








ment in Rumania, so officials picked the 
Jews. But this anti-Semitism merely 
upset business and made conditions 
worse. When Premier Calinescu took 
charge in March 7, 1939, he toned 
down attacks on the Jews, and turned 
his attention to building up Rumania’s 
defenses against Germany. Last March 
during the mobilization to meet a 
threatened Hungarian attack, even the 
Jews who had been deprived of their 
citizenship, joined the army. At pres- 
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A view of Rumania’s rich oil fields. These vast oil supplies are coveted by both sides 
in the present European struggle. They would aid Hitler’s huge mechanized army. 


certain it is that on the day when Ru- 
mania is attacked she will defend her 
territory to the extreme limit of her 
strength.” 

King Carol did not oppose the Ru- 
manian Nazis because he favors democ- 
racy. He merely is determined to main- 
tain his own brand of dictatorship in 
Rumania. Last year all political parties 
were abolished. Freedom of the press 
and speech exists only for those who 
agree with the government. Some mem- 
bers of the new Parliament are ap- 
pointed by the King and the rest are 
elected. In the June, 1939, elections, 
voters were allowed to choose between 
different candidates nominated by the 
Government, no opposition candidates 
being allowed. The voting age was 
raised to 30. It is estimated that only 
about 11 people out of every 100 are 
allowed to vote. 


Using the Jews 

Between December, 1987, and 
March, 1939, there were many anti- 
Semitic outrages in Rumania. The Iron 
Guard committed crimes of violence 
against Jews, and the former Premiers 
—Goga and Cristea—passed anti-Semitic 
laws similar to those in Germany. There 
are about 1,000,000 Jews in Rumania, 
some of whom hold positions as law- 
yers, doctors and businessmen. Youth- 
ful, jobless Rumanians favored laws to 
drive Jews out of business and the Gov- 
ernment agreed. Someone had to be 
blamed for the poverty and unemploy- 
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ent, most Rumanian Jews are regaining 
their citizenship. 

In case of war, Rumania’s “minor- 
ities” may cause trouble. But a greater 
weakness is the corruption and ineffi- 
ciency throughout the Rumanian gov- 
ernment. Baksheesh — bribery of offi- 
cials—is common. Unfortunately, most 
Rumanian officials are so underpaid 
that without baksheesh they and their 
families would starve. 

“There is a cruel little joke about 
Rumania,” writes John Gunther in In- 
side Europe. ““Mania’ means madness. 
‘Kleptomania’ means madness to steal. 
‘Rumania’ means madness to steal ap- 
plied to a nation.” 

What about the Rumanian army? It 
was thoroughly beaten during the 
World War, but it is stronger now. In 
1916 Rumania had 850,000 men and 
only 500 machine guns. Today about 
350,000 men have good equipment, 
and Rumania has been getting heavy 
artillery and munitions in exchange for 
oil and grain sold to Germay. This 
mountainous, wooded, and _ roadless 
country might stall an attack by Ger- 
man tanks and armored cars. 

But could British-French aid arrive 
in time? Rumania is indignant at the 
Allies’ failure to help Poland and won- 
ders if they could do any better if she 
were attacked. Geography is against 
Rumania. It is 2,000 miles from French 
ports to Rumania by way of the Dar- 
danelles and the Black Sea. Turkey 
controls the Dardanelles and is allied 











with Britain and France. But she alse 
is working closely with Russia. 


Russian Question Mark 


What will Russia do? If Russia turns 
on Rumania after she has divided Po- 
land with Germany, the Rumanians are 
lost. Russia can do one of two things. 
She can join Germany in an attack on 
Rumania. Or she can cooperate with 
Turkey in keeping Germany out of 
Rumania and the other Balkan nations 
to the south. No one knows what will 
happen. But the Russo-German parti- 
tion of Poland last week gave Russia 
one-half of that nation, and cut Ger- 
many off from direct contact with Ru- 
manian _ territory. Furthermore, we 
should remember that Russia and Tur- 
key have cooperated closely for twenty 
years and never have taken part in any 
alliances that might harm the other. 
Italy, Germany’s Axis partner, also is 
staying on the side lines. The Italians 
are known to fear that further German 
trade expansion in the Balkans will 
harm their interests. 

Because of these uncertainties, Ru- 
mania will remain neutral if she can. 
She knows that a defeat would wipe 
her off the map. “But that is not the 
last word,” writes Jonathan Griffin in 
The Nation. “The peasants of Rumania 
know which side they are on. They are 
so anti-Nazi that on the rafts that float 
down the Bistrita River they use the 
word ‘Hitler’ as a term of abuse which 
they shout from raft to raft.” He also 
recalls that the Rumanians had the cour- 
age to stand by Czecho-Slovakia when 
that nation was carved up by Hitler. 
Rumania refused to join Poland and 
Hungary in the seizure of Ruthenia. 
She would not take the Rumanian vil- 
lages of Ruthenia even though these 
asked to be taken. Poland lived long 
enough to regret her share in the parti- 
tion of Czecho-Slovakia, and the Ru- 
manians at least do not have that to 
their discredit. 

At press time last week calm was 
returning to Rumania while the Gov- 
ernment took drastic action against the 
Iron Guard. Reports say at least 340 
Iron Guardsmen were killed by police 
and their bodies left in the streets as 
a grim warming. 

In an effort to avoid trouble with 
Germany, Rumania has agreed to intern 
(hold during the war) several leading 
Polish officials who crossed the border 
to escape the German and Russian in- 
vasions. These include President Mos- 
cicki, General Smigly-Rydz and Foreign 
Minister Beck. The Government also 
announced that the thousands of Polish 
refugees that fled across the border 
would be permitted to remain in Ru- 
mania only 15 days. Other thousands 
have fled to the Hungarian border and 
some of them are being cared for by 


Hungary. 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


by RYLLIS and OMAR GOSLIN 
SPOTLIGHT ON POLAND 


Based on Poland: Key to Europe, by Raymond Leslie Buell (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., Publishers) 








OW much do you know about 
H the nation which holds the cen- 

ter of attention in the new 
European war? The sympathy of demo- 
cratic peoples has been aroused in be- 
half of the thirty-four million people of 
Poland, whose country is the object of 
unprovoked aggression both from Ger- 
many on the west and from Russia on 
the east. In defense of their cause both 
Great Britain and France have taken up 
arms. 

We are at once inclined to label this 
conflict, which threatens to become 
world-wide, as a struggle between 
democracy and dictatorship. But let us 
beware of so simple an interpretation. 
There are other and far more complex 
issues involved, issues which arise out 
of the turbulent history of central 
Europe, out of serious economic prob- 
lems, out of the unjust provisions of 
the Versailles Treaty, out of the selfish 
spirit of nationalism which pervades 
every great power whether democracy 
or dictatorship, including our own 
country. 

We can understand some of these is- 
sues better if we turn the objective 
light of investigation on Poland to dis- 
cover some of the facts about its his- 
tory, its people, its economic problems, 
its government. Poland may be tem- 
porarily eclipsed as a nation, but its 
needs and its population are still there, 
no matter what its political future. For- 
tunately a wealth of information has 
been furnished us by an eminent stu- 
dent of international affairs, Raymond 
Leslie Buell, in his recent book Poland: 
Key to Europe. 


Poland, 1559, superimposed on Europe today 





HIGHLIGHTS IN POLISH 
HISTORY 





First Conflict with Germans 

Back in the Middle Ages, the Teu- 
tonic Knights, who were German cru- 
saders, developed into a strong military 
power in Prussia and began attacking 
the pagan Slavs who were a part of 
Poland. In the Great War of 1386 Po- 
land and Lithuania defeated the 
Knights. Following this and the vic- 
tories of the Thirteen Years’ War in 
1466, most of the possessions of the 
order were incorporated into Poland. 
This gave Poland a frontier on the Bal- 
tic and what might be called the first 
attempt at German expansion was 
stopped. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries Poland achieved the most in- 
fluential period in her history. The map 
below shows the territory occupied by 
the country in 1559. With the capital 
at Cracow, Poland became a center of 
learning and culture and its cities were 
renowned for their trade and industries. 


A Royal Republic 

Although ruled by a king, the priv- 
ileges of representative government 
were extended to the military landown- 
ing gentry who comprised only 10 per- 
cent of the population. The Diet, or 
parliament, whom they elected, had 
sovereign power to define the duties or 
revoke the authority of the king. But 
it failed to rule in the interest of the 
people and became ineffective because 
any delegate could adjourn the Diet by 
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vetoing attempted legislation. Forty- 
five out of 55 sessions between 1652 
and 1772 were thus adjourned. Often 
an armed group of delegates would at- 
tempt to force legislation and civil war 
was the result. “Poland was a republic 
but the most monarchical and least free 
at the same time; its laws had as their 
object the independence of each but 
resulted in the oppression of all.” 


The Partition of Poland 

Because of the breakdown of its na- 
tional character and largely due to the 
weakness of its internal regime, Poland 
became an easy victim of the ambi- 
tions of Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
who surrounded her. In 1772 these 
three powers agreed to divide Poland, 
giving as an excuse the continuing anar- 
chy in Poland. Because of bribes and 
the pressure of troops, the partition was 
ratified by the Diet and Poland lost 
about one-third of its territory. 

Even though Poland now attempted 
internal reform by ategning a new con- 
stitution, it was too late. Russia de- 
nounced the new _ constitution as 
spreading democratic ideas and made 
a further division. By this second par- 
tition Russia acquired the whole east- 
ern half of Poland including the Uk- 
raine, while Prussia obtained the whole 
of Great Poland including Danzig and 
Posen. Poland was now reduced to a 
narrow corridor extending from Cour- 
land to Cracow. Again because of 
bribes, the Diet approved the treaty 
and agreed to a perpetual alliance with 
Russia, granting her the right to send 
troops into the country whenever nec- 


Poland, August 1939, superimposed on Europe, 1914 





























essary. Thus dismembered, Poland be- 
came merely a Russian protectorate. 

A third partition followed an unsuc- 
cessful revolt led by General Kosciusko, 
a hero of the American Revolution, and 
Poland disappeared as a nation from 
1795 to 1918. 


Restoration 

Following the World War, the Polish 
delegation to the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence sought to restore the historic 
boundaries of 1772. The Allies were 
committed to the restoration of terri- 
tory having undisputed Polish popula- 
tion and to giving Poland access to the 
sea. The Conference returned to Po- 
land the so-called “Corridor” which ac- 
tually separated East Prussia from 
Germany proper. France, which wished 
a strong Poland as competitor for Ger- 
many, favored granting Poland all of 
Upper Silesia even though that terri- 
tory had not belonged to Poland since 
1335. In a prebiscite the people them- 
selves voted 707,605 for German rule 
and 479,359 for Polish control. The 
League Council finally gave about 75 
percent of the area to Germany but 
the part given to Poland contained 76 
percent of the coal mines, 90 percent 
of the coal reserves, 97 percent of the 
iron works, five out of eight zine fac- 
tories, almost half of the steel works. 

While these negotiations were in 
progress, Poland took military action 
under General Pilsudski against Soviet 
Russia to redefine her eastern frontier. 
As a result of this campaign, Poland 
regained her 1793 boundary and about 
five million people, less than 15 per- 
cent of whom were Poles. 

Thus through diplomacy at the 
Peace Conference and by military ac- 
tion, Poland became once more an in- 
dependent state. On the basis of Wood- 
row Wilson’s policy of self-determina- 
tion, the Poles should have had a 
country of 20,000,000 people with an 
area of 90,000 square miles. The boun- 
daries of the new state, however, in- 
cluded. 28,000,000 inhabitants and 
150,000 square miles of territory. 





POLAND’S ECONOMIC 
PLIGHT 





With a rapidly rising population, 
Poland faces difficult economic prob- 
lems. This is chiefly because the re- 
sources of the country have never been 
properly developed. Instead, it con- 
tinues to have to a large extent an 
agricultural economy developed along 
almost feudal lines, a peasant country 
ruled by a small group of “elite.” 


Throughout Poland one finds the 
peasants living in hundreds of tiny, 
primitive villages, and going out to 
their fields daily to plant and cultivate 
their crops. How poor these Polish 
peasants are we can hardly imagine. 
“The low level of peasant existence,” 
writes Mr. Buell, “is indicated by the 
diet, the chief articles of which are rye 
and potatoes. The great increase in 
potato production during the depres- 
sion is an illustration of advancing pov- 
erty. A peasant on a small holding 
can grow enough potatoes to keep him 
alive, but this is not possible in the 
case of wheat or rye. As a result of 
such meagre rations, the Polish peas- 
ant is virtually self-sufficient in food, 
but has extremely low purchasing 
power . . . It is said that during the 
depression the peasant would split a 
match four or five times and would boil 
potatoes over and over again in the 
same water to save the salt. A peasant 


village at night is usually without light ° 


except at the Jewish shop or the police 
office, because the people are so poor Sag 


The city worker fares somewhat bet- 
ter but even before the depression 
workers were still “close to the sub- 
sistence level.” Moreover, in Poland 
there is considerable. concentration of 


wealth and income. It is estimated 
that in 1933 7 percent of the popula- 
tion had an average monthly income of 
$27 while 93 per cent had only $4.50. 
Because of such a low level of national 
income as well as because of its exten- 
sive rearmament program, Poland must 
neglect public education and even pub- 
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lic works. Half of the government’s ex- 
penditures are for military purposes, 
Meantime three million children from 
six to twenty, mostly in the country, 
have no chance for education. At least 
one-fourth of the entire population is 
illiterate. 


Government and Population 

Following the war attempts were 
made to establish representative gov- 
ernment under a constitution patterned 
after the French. But the efforts 
failed. Lack of experience with democ- 
racy and rivalry between factions 
threatened to cause a recurrence of the 
anarchy which had led to the partition 
of Poland. Therefore, under the strong 
leadership of General Pilsudski a semi- 
dictatorship was set up which held the 
country together. Then before his 
death a new constitution was framed 
on the principle of “authoritarian” 
democracy. 

According to this constitution, the 
Senate is elected by an exclusive vot- 
ing list. The President is chosen by a 
group of electors composed of the high- 
est officials, 50 representatives of the 
lower house and 25 members of the 
Senate. If the President and this elec- 
toral group cannot agree upon the new 
President, a referendum is held in 
which all citizens over 24 years of age 
may vote. 

In each of the eighty counties into § 
which Poland is divided a prefect is 
appointed as head of the county. He 
is responsible to a provincial governor, 
Each county has an advisory group but 
no popularly elected legislative body. 

On the other hand, Poland cannot 
be called a totalitarian state. Pazrlia- 
ment is dominated by one party, but 
opposition parties continue to exist, 
carry on propaganda, and hold meet- 
ings. Only the Communist party is 
considered illegal. 

Of the 34,500,000 people in Poland, 
only 23,000,000 can strictly speaking 
be called Poles. The remainder include 
between 750,000 and 1,000,000 Ger § 
mans, a million and a half White 
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POPULATION 
OF POLAND 


750,000 
1,500,000 


1. Germans 


2. White 


Russians 


3. Jews 3,300,000 


4. Ukrainians 6,000,000 
5. Poles 23,000,000 


Russians, from five to seven million 
Ukrainians, and about 3,300,000 Jews. 

As a condition of its independence, 
Poland agreed to accept certain inter- 
national obligations with respect to these 
minorities. She promised that these 
“minorities shall have an equal right to 
establish, manage and control their 
own charitable, religious, social and 
educational institutions, and to use 
their own language and exercise their 
own religions freely.” 


The German Minority 

From the start Poland resented these 
obligations which, they considered, in- 
terfered with the full sovereignty of the 
Polish state. However, the Polish Con- 
stitution took into account the preserva- 
tion of the rights of minorities. Let us 
consider each minority group in, turn 
to understand the particular problems 
involved. 

The German minority is better off 
in many respects than the Ukrainians 
or the Jews. The Germans are more 
versatile—-they are farmers, artisans, 
factory workers, landowners, profes- 
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sionals, technicians. Under German 
rule, they had acquired considerable 
wealth, and there are still German mine 
owners, executives and owners of large 
estates. In the great textile center at 
Lodz, Germans dominate the industry. 

The Germans complain, however, 
that as nationalization of industry pro- 
ceeds, German owners and workers 
are displaced by Poles. German work- 
ers feel discrimination unless their chil- 
dren go to Polish schools. 


The White Russians 

The 1,500,000 White Russians have 
less sense of national consciousness 
than the other minorities and therefore 
create less of a problem for the Poles. 
Most of them are illiterate, poverty- 
stricken peasants. 


The Ukrainians 

The Ukrainians are the largest na- 
tional group to whom the doctrine of 
self-determination has not been ap- 
plied. There has been a strong devel- 
opment of the Cooperative Movement 
among the Ukrainian peasants. These 
cooperatives dominate the dairy indus- 
try and serve as centers of political edu- 
cation. The Poles have deliberately at- 
tempted to colonize the Ukrainians in 
an effort to break up their nationalist 
tendencies. It is charged that they even 
took measures against the cooperatives, 
dissolved Ukrainian organizations, and 
disbanded the Boy Scouts. 

As a result, terrorist activities have 
developed, and Poland has failed to 
remove the grievances. The Ukrainians 
complain that only a few out of sev- 
eral thousand administrative positions 


are held by their own people. 
The Jews 

There have been Jews in Poland for 
more than a thousand years. They com- 


prise most of the small middle class 
and are to be found living in the cities. 
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Discrimination against the Jews dates 
back to 1870 when the Poles tried to 
break what appeared to be a Jewish 
monopoly over business. 

Because Poland held the Jews re- 
sponsible for the minorities treaty, the 
relations between Poles and Jews be- 
came more and more bitter following 
the war. By the treaty Poland guaran- 
teed support for Jewish schools and 
protection of their right to observe their 
own Sabbath. Yet no Jewish schools 
have been provided. 

Since Pilsudski’s death, anti-Semitism 
has increased, including a vigorous eco- 
nomic boycott. Many groups including 
lawyers, doctors, technicians and engi- 
neers have joined a movement to dis- 
courage economic opportunity for the 
Jew. Many leaders of the present gov- 
ernment feel that the centers of Polish 
cultural and social life, such as the 
press, the theatre, libraries, music and 
the radio, should be freed from Jewish 
influence. The Poles believe that the 
Jews should be forced to emigrate. 

The Polish universities have been 
centers of anti-Semitism. The number 
of Jewish students has been restricted 
and “ghetto benches” have been intro- 
duced into all classrooms, even in an 
engineering school in Warsaw which 
was founded and financed by Jewish 
industrialists. 

The number of occupations open to 
Jews is limited because of the tendency 
toward nationalization of industry. 

The Poles point out that, although 
the Jews constitute less than 10 percent 
of the population, they control nearly 
half the business of the country, are 47 
percent of the artisans, half the lawyers 
and a large percentage of the doctors. 

It is interesting to note that in Janu- 
ary, 1938, less than two years ago, the 
Prime Minister remarked that the peo- 
ple of Poland should realize that the 
destiny of the republic depended in 
large upon the attitude it adopted to- 
ward the minorities. Yet even at that 
time he recommended no changes in 
existing minority policies, 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 
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REEDOM of speech, freedom to 
Pressemtie peaceably, and freedom 

to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances form an import- 
and part of the American Bill of Rights, 
contained in the first ten amendments 
to our Constitution. From the time of 
Magna Carta to the present day, Eng- 
lishmen and Americans have regarded 
these rights as sacred. They were hard 
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ABOVE: The Bonus Army of 1932 marching 
up the steps of the national Capitol. A strik- 
ing example of the right of petition and as- 
sembly. RIGHT: Hyde Park, London, where 
anything goes in the way of radical speeches. 


LEFT: King William III and Queen 
Mary of England about to sign the Bill 
of Rights before their coronation in 
1689 after the end of the Revolution. 


won and _ they 
guarded. 

From 1215 onward England passed 
frequent crises with various strong- 
minded monarchs. One of the most 
acute occurred with James II. He was 
deposed and William of Orange was 
invited to the throne in 1689. At once 
William was presented with the newly 
drawn Bill of Rights, setting forth 
guarantees for British popular liberties. 
The American Bill of Rights is modelled 
directly upon this document. 


Our Federal Bill of Rights 

The colonists in America aspired to 
govern themselves as free Englishmen. 
The first Continental Congress stated 
in its Declaration of Rights (1774) 
“That they (Americans are) . en- 
titled to all the rights, liberties and 
immunities of free and natural-born 
subjects, within the realm of England.” 

The first draft of the Constitution 
contained no direct statement of these 
cherished rights. Indeed, Alexander 
Hamilton and others of like opinion, 
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Courtesy, N. Y¥. Public Library 
ABOVE: Patrick Henry speaking before 
the Virginia House of Burgesses. De- 
ploring British tyranny, Henry cried: “If 
This Be Treason, Make the Most of It.” 


held that the people’s rights were 
amply protected by the Preamble. But 
most Americans did not agree. They 
recalled their bitter taste of tyranny, 
and they wanted liberty guaranteed 
them in the law of the land. Some 
states ratified the Constitution only 
upon condition that Congress speedily 
draw up amendments embodying a 
Bill of Rights. All but three states— 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Geor- 
gia—promptly accepted them. 
It Has Been Violated 

Although the Constitution protects 
the individual against violation of his 
liberties by the federal government, 
it does not protect him from his state. 
Furthermore, despite the guaranties of 
the Constitution, our Federal Govern- 
ment has, on occasion, violated its 
citizens’ constitutional rights. In all 
American wars, except the War of 1812 
and the Mexican War, Congress has 
limited the rights to criticize the gov- 
ernment publicly. Briefly stated, these 


laws were: 
Burton Holmes from Ewing Gallery 











Every person must have means of public ex- 
pression. “The right to express unpopular opin- 
i is the essence of American liberty.” 


3. FREEDOM OF SPEECH, ASSEMBLY, PETITION 
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LEFT: In “Here and There” the cartoonist of the Tampa 
Tribune contrasts American tolerance of Nazi sympathizers 
with the Nazis’ own way of handling enemies. ABOVE: The 
cartoonist of the Newark Evening News shows Mayor Hague 
trying to kick out the soap box—symbol of free speech— 
but finding under it the hard rock of the Constitution. 
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1. The Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798, 
forbidding anyone to say, write or publish 
anything “false, scandalous or malicious” 
against the Federal Government. 

2. A “gag” law passed by Congress in 
1836, silencing anti-slavery groups and set- 
ting aside their petitions to the government. 

3. Rule, mainly by martial law, during 
the Civil War. Peace meetings were broken 
up and speakers jailed for talking against 
the war. In 1871, Congress passed the Civil 
Liberties Statute, making all such infringe- 
ments illegal. 

4. In 1917, Congress passed the Espion- 
age Act laying heavy penalties on anyone 
interfering with the war, and a sedition Act 
making criticism of the Administration il- 
legal. After the war these were allowed to 
lapse. 

Today infringements of civil Liberties 
still occur, but they are mostly local. 
One of the most important recent cases 
was that of Jersey City. On June 5, 
1939, the Supreme Court handed down 
a decision, declaring unconstitutional a 
Jersey City ordinance forbidding public 
meetings without police permit, which 
had been used to keep out labor organ- 


izers. According to the Fourteenth 
Amendment, said the Court, “No State 
shall make or endorse any law which 
shall . . deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process 
of law. ...” 

One of the most recent controversies 
over free speech occurred between 
Mayor Maury Maverick of San Antonio 
and a group of its citizens. They ob- 
jected to his permitting Communists to 
hold a meeting in the city auditorium. 


Free Speech Creates Problems 

These are two examples of the more 
or less continual - struggle over free 
speech and assembly. Should Com- 
munists, Nazis, Fascists, Silver Shirts, Ku 
Klux Klansmen, Coughlinites, and other 
minority groups be permitted to advo- 
cate “un-American” ideas? Yes, say our 
constitutional authorities, as long as 
they avoid slander, obscene utterance, 
incitement to violence, and treason. 
Within those limits they may assemble 
and say what they please. Police can- 
not interfere unless rioting occurs. 


Harris & Ewing 


The American Civil Liberties Union 
was organized to protect the rights 
granted to all Americans under the 
Constitution. In 1939, the Union re- 
ported an increasing support of the Bill 
of Rights. The American Bar Associa- 
tion organized a Committee on Civil 
Rights to that end. Attorney General 
Murphy set up a Civil Liberties Unit 
in the Department of Justice to act 
wherever the Federal Government can. 


LEFT: Senator Key Pittman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee receiving a delegation with 
petitions urging an embargo against Japan. 
ABOVE: A radical speaker demands a 40 
percent increase in payments to the jobless. 











WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SO? 


A Bi-weekly Department for High School Students 
Prepared by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 


MERICA will not be drawn into 

another World War; public 

opinion is against it.” “President 
noosevelt will not be a candidate in 
1940; public opinion is opposed to a 
third term.” Every day we hear people 
make statements like this. 

What is this powerful force which is 
so carefully charted by poll experts 
whose interviewers stop you on the 
street with questions? How is it formed? 
How does it change? Why are people 
controlled by it? Public opinion in 
America is complex because our coun- 
try is large, and varied, and our people 
are free to join groups and express 
opinions. But it is not mysterious or 
difficult to understand. The nature of 
public opinion appears in the American 
household every time a mother says, 
“But what will the neighbors think?” 

In order to bring public opinion 
down to earth, let us look at John 
Jones. John Jones is (1) a man; (2) a 
farmer (3) of wheat in (4) Nebraska; 
he is (5) in favor of the soil conserva- 
tion program; (6) he is a so-called New 
Deal democrat; (7) he is a member of 
the Methodist church; (8) he is a mem- 
ber of the Grange; (9) he is a father of 
five children, all in public school. 

John Jones has many interests; some 
of these interests are in conflict. As a 
taxpayer he is interested in economy in 
government, but as a father he wants 
good schools for his children. Living 
far from the seacoast, he is indifferent 
to a large and expensive navy, but the 
account of the destruction of missions 
in China which he heard at Church 
made him very indignant. 

Americans are great joiners. Thou- 
sands of groups are active in forming 
public opinion in their own com- 


How Public Opinion Is Formed 


munities. In addition, we Americans 
operate as individuals in moulding pub- 
lic opinion. Open air meetings are ad- 
dressed by speakers in large cities; lo- 
cal leaders chat with small groups on 
the steps of hundreds of rural court 
houses. Every fast train to Washington 
carries letters from citizens who are 
“writing their Congressman.” 

But how is one public opinion 
moulded from 130,000,000 individual 
opinions? Are there certain factors in 
our national life which work for unity 
in thinking? Nearly all Americans have 
studied the history of our country; we 
have learned certain common traditions. 
We have read the same stories, poems, 
and essays in our study of literature. 
We have read the Bible in Sunday 
school and at home, and have common 
ideas on what is right and wrong. 
These ideas are carried in words of our 
common English language. The news- 
papers with their press services, the 
radio, and the movies bring world 
events to all of us. 

Our groups of farmers, laborers, busi- 
ness men, women voters, church mem- 
bers, lawyers, and hundreds of others 
with similar interests meet, talk, and 
discuss their problems. Information 
from the great communications net— 
newspapers, radio, newsreels—flows 
into all these groups. In turn, the 
groups with their own problems in 
mind interpret and use the information 
they receive in building their programs. 
But no one group in America is lawge 
enough to arrange our whole national 
life according to its pattern; a larger 
group must be formed of the smaller 
groups with broadly similar goals. The 
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Ewing Galloway 


A “town mec ‘ng” in a well-to-do suburban community, called for discussion of pro 
lems of local interest. Such meetings are a potent force in forming public opinion. 
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“What Makes You Think So?” is pre- 
pared for Scholastic by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, an educational, 
non-profit organization established to 
study impartially and expose propa- 
ganda in every field. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute is composed of 
such well-known educators as: Drs. E. 
C. Lindeman, Kirtley Mather, Clyde I. 
Miller, Ned H. Dearborn, Charles A. 
Beard, and others. 








Democratic and Republican parties are 
the large groups which are formed to 
contend against each other for control 
of the machinery of government. 

You will recognize that the importiiit 
factors in this process are siriving and 
compromise. The farm groups try to 
get each political party to adopt as 
many of their demands as_ possible, 
but consumers want lower food prices 
and a compromise must be reached on 
the farm plank in the party platform. 
Labor would like a closed shop in in- 
dustry, but factory owners object and 
another compromise produces a labor 
plank. Some old age groups favor the 
Townsend plans, but there is an objec- 
tion from tax-paying groups and the 
principle of old age pensions is adopted, 
but at the lower levels. When the new 
platform is read there is usually a general 
feeling of disappointment: nobody has 
gained everything which he asked { 
John Jones on his Nebraska farm will 
read accounts of both national conven- 
tions. He will compare the two platforms 
and think of his own interests in the 
various groups to which he belongs. 

In our free society this powerful 
force, public opinion, which raises some 
men to positions of power and prestige 
and throws others into retirement from 
public life, which sends millions of sol- 
diers to Europe to fight or keeps people 
quietly working at home, is made by 
you. Its quality in terms of improving 
our ways of living will depend upon 
our wisdom in using the education we 
have gained in school and the experi- 
ences we have had in living—in form- 
ing our own ideas. Its quality will be 
improved if we question words and 
phrases which come to us from news- 
paper and radio. Who wrote the story? 
Why did he write it as he did? To 
what groups does he belong? Does he 
want the same things that I want? We 
can do much towards building intelli- 
gent, informed public opinion if we 
talk with many other people about our 
national problems and gain clearer and 
broader ideas about what we believe 
by sharing our thinking with others. 
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We'd Never Be Happy Otherwise 


A One Act Play of Elijah Lovejoy’s Struggle for Freedom of the Press 


The setting for this play is the living 
room of a middle-class Illinois family 
of 1847. In the rear is a window and 
near-by, a door. There is another door 
at the L. On the R. is a fireplace or, 
perhaps, a metal stove of the period. 
There are a few chairs; a table; per- 
haps a bookcase or writing desk. There 
is a rug; an oil lamp; a what-not;—any 
pieces to make the room seem lived-in. 

Near the fireplace sit an old negro 
servant whom we shall call LittTLe 
SampBy, and near him a white lad of 
thirteen, Ezra Lovejoy. From outside 
through the window and door come 
the voices of a crowd, celebrating. We 
can hear a few cheers, hand-clapping, 
and, perhaps, a band. 

As the curtaim goes up, Little Samby 
is stirring the fire and talking to Ezra 
about the excitement taking place off- 
stage. We learn from the ensuing dia- 
logue that it’s the tenth anniversary of 
the night of November 7, 1837, when 
Ezra’s father, Elijah Lovejoy gave his 
life for peoples’ liberty. Little Samby 
reminds Ezra how his father, leading 
early exponent of freedom of the press, 
wrote about slavery in his newspaper, 
the Observer, (maintaining to the last 
that “ever’ man got de right to speak 
an’ print his own mind”;) had his print- 
ing press smashed as a result. As we 
take up the play Little Samby starts to 
describe the event of that memorable 
night: 

(During this speech the lights on the 
scene have lowered a bit to indicate a 
break of time. The noise of the crowd 
changes subtly from that of a celebra- 
tion to hate and threats. As Little 
Samby’s voice dies out, Mrs. Lovejoy’s 
voice grows louder.) 

Mas. Lovejoy (off L.): Little Sam- 
by. Oh, Little Samby. 

(During the remainder of the play 
till the very last episode Little Samby 
and Ezra sit by the fire and follow the 
action unseen by those in the room. It 
is as if Little Samby is telling the story 
of what is happening.) 

Mrs. Mason (off L.): He was on 
the front porch when I came, Mrs. 
Lovejoy. 

(Mrs. Lovejoy enters, 
Mrs. Mason. Mrs. Love/ot 
to the front door: opens it. 

Ezra: Was Mother calling you, Little 
Samby? 

LittLe Samsy: Dat she was! 
was right out dere on de porch! 
ten to me out dere... 

Lirtte Sampy (on the porch): 
What you been wantin’, Missy Lovejoy? 

Mrs. Lovejoy (anxiously): I think 
you'd better go over to Mary Tucker’s 
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By E. P. Conkle 


CAST 


LitTLE Sampy, by the fireplace 

Ezra Lovejoy, by the fireplace 

Mrs. Lovejoy EviyaH Lovejoy 

Mrs. Mason BARLOW 

LitTLE SAMBY THE Mayor 
THREE MEN 





and fetch Ezra home at once. 
Mrs. Mason: He was playing in my 
yard with Asa Tucker the last I saw. 
LitTLe Sampy (on the porch): Yes- 
sum, Mrs. Mason. Ah don’t lak de 
looks ob dat mob neither, Missy Love- 


joy! 








This is the first in the series of “Amer- 
ica in Action” plays which Scholastic has 
arranged to reprint during the coming 
year, by special permission of the pub- 
lishers, Dramatists Play Service, Ine., 
and of the individual authors. This series 
of one-act plays, written with high school 
amateur groups especially in mind, is 


~ “intended to illustrate in dramatic form 


the basic democratic ideals that underlie 
the American conception of life and gov- 
ernment.” Other “America in Action” 
plays, by such well-known authors as Dan 
Totheroh, Paul Green, Merrill Denison, 
and Stanley Young, will appear in these 
pages during the coming months. The 
series, made possible by the cooperation 
of the Roosevelt Memorial Association 
(established in 1919 in memory of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt) is being written under 
the editorial supervision of Hermann 
Hagedorn. 





LOVEJOY: I’ve heard the groans of men in slavery, seen the soil moistened with 
their blood. I believe slavery is a sin before God, morally and politically wrong. 


(Mrs. Lovejoy closes the door; comes 
back into the room. Mrs. Mason goes 
to the window.) 

Mrs. Mason: Those crazy men-folks! 
They don’t know what they want! 

Mrs. Lovejoy: They're after Elijah’s 
new printing press . . . they want to 
break it and smash it. (Wringing her 
hands.) If I only knew that Elijah 
himself was safe! No word from him 
since morning! 

Mrs. Mason: He’s still at the River 
wharf with his friends waiting for the 
press to come in? 

Mrs. Lovejoy: Yes, they're bringing 
it on the Oconto. 

Mrs. Mason: A person could almost 


In English Edition, pages 13-20 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


wish the Oconto would sink . . . all this 
to-do and fighting over a newspaper! 

Mrs. Lovejoy: Elijah would only get 
another press is this one did sink! (She 
goes to the door; opens it.) They're still 
out there waiting for him to come! 

Mrs. Mason (looking out the win- 
dow): Yes, and there’s Barlow and 
some of his cronies apart from the rest 
scheming up things! Barlow's a mean 
one, he is! 

Mrs. Lovejoy (closing the door): 
What can be keeping Little Samby and 
Ezra? Surely they'd not harm a child! 
If... (Mrs. Lovejoy turns sharply to- 
ward the side door) . . . there’s (She 
stops. There is a noise in the other 
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room.) . .. someone! (With half-fear.) 
Samby ... is that you? (The sounds 
of heavy breathing; a door in the other 
room is closed; the women stand a me- 
ment, silent, afraid.) Samby, is that 
you? 

LittLe Samsy (in the other room; 
breathing heavily as if out of breath): 
"Deed dat am me, Missy Lovejoy! 

Mrs. Lovejoy (going to the door): 
And... Ezra? 

LittLe Samay (coming in carrying 
the boy): He fit as a fiddle, though I 
mus’ say we had some consternations 
keepin’ dat mob from ketchin’ hide nor 
hair ob us! 

Mrs. Lovejoy: Thank heavens he’s 
safe! (She goes to the boy, who is 
about three years old, kisses him, and 
takes off his wraps.) 

Ezra (at the fireplace): Is that lit- 
tle boy me, Little Samby? 

LitrLe Samy: Yes, sah! I carried 
you through de lilac hedge back yan- 
der lessen dat bad mob done you harm! 
‘Deed dey didn’t lak yo’ pappy none! 

Mrs. Lovejoy: Take him upstairs, 
Little Samby. 

(The voices of the mob come in.) 

Mrs. Mason: It'll be safer up there. 

Mrs. Lovejoy: I'll be up directly to 
him his supper . . . soon as his 
ather comes. 

LittLE Samsy: Marse Lovejoy 
mightn’t be hyar fo’ some time, Missy 
Lovejoy. Things am gettin’ worser out- 
side fast! 

Mrs. Lovejoy: I know. I know! (She 
kisses the boy again.) Good-night, son. 

LirtLeE Samay: Yur we gol Say 
“good-night” to yo’ mammy, son! 

Ezra: Goody-night! 

(Mrs. Lovejoy gives him a last fond 
kiss; smiles. Little Samby carries Ezra 
out.) 

Mrs. Mason: If I might be allowed 
to say a word so’s not to hurt your feel- 
ings, but... 

Mrs. Lovejoy: Yes? 

Mrs. Mason (heatedly): ... 1 would 
make Mr. Lovejoy stop this foolishness! 

Mrs. Lovejoy (surprised): Foolish- 
ness? 

Mrs. Mason: That’s just what it is! 
Trying to print a newspaper in the face 
of these difficulties . . . those people 
out there . . . his neighbors! They're set 
on stopping him and . . . It’s not only 
him that’s in danger; it’s you, and Ezra, 
too! (She stops.) 

(The mobs’ voices come in.) 

Mrs. Lovejoy: I might stop Elijah. 
Perhaps he'd listen to me. But... 

Mrs. MAson: You could live here in 
peace and comfort like the rest of us. 
Have your cow and chickens, and Mr. 
Lovejoy could preach the Gospel again 
... if he'd give up these anti-slavery 
writings! 

Mrs. Lovejoy (facing Mrs. Mason): 
It’s not so much his anti-slavery writ- 
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ings now. He’s fighting for his right to 
print what he likes . . . no matter 
whether it’s for or against slavery. He’s 
fighting for the right of every American 
to speak and print his own mind... 
your right and my right! 

Mrs. Mason: I wonder, are these 
rights worth all this worry . . . maybe 
worse than worry? 

Mrs. Loveyoy: He thinks so. He’s 
seen three presses broken up. He’s been 
sworn at and loaded down with curses! 
I’ve stood by him through it all and it 
seems I must surely this time! (She 
goes to the cupboard for more dishes; 
proceeds to set the table further.) 

Mrs. Mason (smiling, shrugging her 
shoulders): I declare I think you're al- 
most as bad as your husband! 

Mrs. Lovejoy (smiling, also): I de- 
clare I suspect so, too! 

(At once the voices of the mob come 
in louder, more excited than ever be- 
fore. The women stand still, listen, 
unable to move. Little Samby’s voice 
comes from the room at the L.) 

LirtLe Sampy (off stage L.): Missy 
Lovejoy, Missy Lovejoy! (He runs in.) 
Marse Lovejoy, he... (He runs to the 
window; the women follow.) .. . 
comin’ home! 

Mrs. Lovejoy: Elijah? 

LittLe Samsy: He comin’ up to de 
mob now! 

Mrs. Lovejoy: They've got brick- 
bats .. . clubs! He'll be killed: I can’t 
let . . . (She runs to the door; Mrs. 
Mason catches her arm.) 

Mrs. Mason: You can’t go out there, 
Mrs. Lovejoy! 

(Mrs. Lovejoy gets the door open. 
The cries of the mcb come in louder.) 

LittLe SamBy (with mouth open): 
Dey’re partin’ to let him past . . .! (The 
noise of the mob lessens. Little Samby 
stands aghast.) Ain’t durstin’ to tech a 
hair ob his head! Look at him comin’ 
right through! (Yelling.) Yes, sah! 

Mrs. Lovejoy (rushing out): Elijah! 

(Lovejoy comes in with Mrs. Love- 
joy.) 

Lovejoy: Whew! (Taking off his 
hat; wiping his forehead with his hand- 
kerchief.) I was never so scared in 
my life! 

Mrs. Mason: You... scared? 

LitTLe SaMpy (getting up): Pusson 
would never known it, Massa! 

Mrs. Lovejoy (taking the hat; help- 
ing him with his top-coat): You better 
sit down, Elijah, and rest a bit! 

LittLe Samy (hopefully): Did de 
boat done come in mebby, Marse Love- 
joy? 

Lovejoy: No. She should be in some 
time this evening. Maybe tonight. 

Mrs Lovejoy: What're you going to 
do, Elijah? 

Lovejoy: (walking nervously): Well 
» +. were going to move the press into 
Gillman’s warehouse. We'll let it sit 








there a few days. We figure by that 
time those fellows will have forgotten 
about it. Then... 

Mrs. Lovejoy: I'm afraid of them, 
Elijah! They’ve never been so loud, 
so vicious before! There’s never been 
so many of them! 

Lovejoy: The Mayor’s promised me 
protection. 

LittLe Samsy: Him? He ain’t so 
much, now, Marse Lovejoy! 

Lovejoy: He has the law on his side, 
and those men will think twice before 
they tackle him . . . if he'll stand up 
to them! 

Mrs. Mason (with bite): If he will! 

(Mrs. Lovejoy comes around the 
table to Lovejoy, afraid. He gets up, 
looks out the window.) 

Lovejoy: What is it? 

(There are heavy steps on the 
porch.) 

Mrs. Lovejoy: Who is it? 

(They stand together, looking toward 
the door, silent. Mrs. Lovejoy backs 
away, the Mayor enters, followed by 
Barlow, a ruffian-looking man, and two 
or three other men. On seeing the 
Mayor, Lovejoy sighs with relief.) 

Lovejoy: So... it’s you, Mayor? 

Mayor (hesitant; toward Barlow) : 
I don’t know whether .. . 

Bartow (stepping forward): We 
didn’t come to set. We come to talk! 

Lovejoy (coming forward to meet 
him): All right, then, let’s talk, Mr. 
Barlow. 

Bartow: I guess you know why we 
been havin’ this little party outside, 
Mr. Lovejoy? 

Lovejoy: I didn’t think it was a 
birthday party. Or, is it? 

Bartow: Mr. Lovejoy, us Commit- 
tee is here to accuse you of bein’ an 
Abolitionist. And them doctrines are 
odious to us! 

Lovejoy: I think you're mistaken, 
Mr. Barlow .. . though I do stand for 
some of the Abolitionist ideas. 

Bartow: That's all of one stripe to 
us, “bein’ one” or “standin’ for one”l 

Lovejoy: I've always believed all men 
are born free and equal. 

Man: Lot-a rot, that! 

Lovejoy: I’ve heard the groans of 
men in slavery, seen the soil moistened 
with their blood, and I believe slavery 
is a sin before God, and morally and 
politically wrong! (He lays a hand,on 
the table to make his point.) 

Bartow (yelling): It don’t make no 
difference what you believe, Lovejoy 
... you've got to stop printing your be- 
liefs!) We don’t like ‘em! (The other 
men say “No, they don’t!’) None of ’em! 

Lovejoy: And that’s what I propose 
not to do... stop printing my ideas. 
No intimidation of yours can stop me. 
(Taking a step closer to Barlow, facing 
him.) I have the right to print my 
free thoughts,—you have that same 
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right,—it is the right of every American! 
And I intend to protect myself in that 
right! 

Bartow: I warn you . . . we're goin’ 
to run you and your fanatic instigators 
out of this community! And we're go- 
ing to smash this press like we've done 
the others, and like we'll do every other 
one you bring here! 

Lovejoy: Maybe the Mayor here will 
have something to say about that. 

Bartow (turning incredulously to 
the Mayor): Him? 

Lovejoy (to the Mayor): Tell them, 
Mr. Mayor, what you promised me. 

Mayor: Well . . . (He is embar- 
rassed; afraid of Barlow) ...ahem.. 
I’ve since come to the belief that it 
would be wise ... ahem. . . to stop 
this anti-slavery discussion. 

Lovejoy (astonished): You mean... 
youre turning against me, too? 

Mayor: I think . .. ahem... you 
ought to turn the Observer back to a 
religious newspaper like it was. Now, 
I don’t stand for restraint of the press 
in general; but I do think you should 
quit printing the Observer for the peace 
of the community . . . ahem! 

Lovejoy: So the law won't protect 
me after all? 

Mayor: Now . . . I didn’t say that! 

Lovejoy: But you meant that, didn’t 
you? 

Mayor: Well. . . yes! 

Lovejoy (angrily; pounding a fist 
on the table now): Well, Y'll tell you, 
Mr. Mayor . .. and you, Barlow... 
I won't stop my press! I propose to 
stand on my rights! I ask you once 
more ... (Facing the Mayor) .. . will 
you protect me in the exercise of those 
rights? Will my property be protected? 

Mayor: I will... try to... . 

Lovejoy (ignoring him): Have I 
committed a crime? (There is no an- 
swer.) If I have, you have recourse to 
every court in the land to stop me le- 
galiy. If I haven't, I demand to know 
why my family and I have been hunted 
down like partridges on a mountain? 

BarLow: Crime or no crime... (He 
shakes his fist at Lovejoy) . .. we hate 
you and we'll stop you! 

THE Men: Tar and feather ’im! Clubs 
and brick-bats! He’s got to be sup- 
pressed! 

Bartow: We'll see that you never 
operate this press, Lovejoy! (The 
voices of the mob come in.) And there 
are plenty of us! 

Lovejoy: Of course you can tar and 
feather me, gentlemen, or hang me, or 
throw me into the Mississippi. But... 
(A step forward.) ... what good will 
that do? (Motioning to the mob out- 
doors.) Where you have tens, I have 
hundreds! 

THe Men: Shut him up! Let’s start 
business, Barlow! We... .! 

Lovejoy (going on, as one inspired, 
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eloquently): I have consulted my 
friends and the counsels of God, and 
I'll stay here! [I'll insist on the protec- 
tion and exercise of my rights to dis- 
cuss freely and openly all political ques- 
tions and comment upon all political 
institutions! This right is so dear and 
certain, so interwoven with my liberty, 
and that of all of us, so necessary to 
our very existence,—that without it we 
must fall into despotism and anarchy! 
It is the right of every citizen to think, 
speak, and print his own honest opin- 
ions! (He pauses, goes around the ta- 
ble and faces the men directly.) 1 
stand under the shield of the Constitu- 
tion and defend the liberty of the press! 
And if the civil authorities refuse to 
protect me, I must look to God. And 
if I die, I have determined to make my 
grave... here! (He turns and walks 
to the window. The delegation is quiet.) 
Man: So that’s your last word? 
Lovejoy: Yes. 





Notice 

This abbreviated version: of We'd 
Never Be Happy Otherwise is reprinted 
here by special arrangement with the 
author, E. P. Conkle, and the Dramatists 
Play Service, Inc. This version is not 
adequate for acting purposes, and no 
performance or production of it may be 
given. However, amateur groups inter- 
ested in giving the full-length play may 
do so by applying for permission to 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 
39th St., New York City, where the uncut 
version may be obtained at 30 cents a 
copy. This is a non-royalty play. 








(Two of the men and the Mayor 
turn and stalk to the door; open it. Bar- 
low stands a moment.) 

Bartow (low, deadly): All right, 
Lovejoy. But let me tell you, me and 
my crowd demands, and we're going’ to 
get . . . silence or death! (He pulls 
his hat on and stalks out. The other 
three men jollow him.) 

(Lovejoy drops into a chair, ex- 
hausted.) 

Mrs. Lovejoy (going to him): Eli- 
jah! 

Lovejoy: Now that’s over! 

Mrs. Lovejoy: What will they do, 
Elijah? (She looks out the window.) 

Lovejoy: I think theyll go home... 
so we can have our supper! 

Mr:. Mason: Sakes-a-goodness. Well, 
I'll just have to go, too! Ill... (There 
are heavy steps in the other room.) 

(The door flies open; Little Samby 
rushes in, breathless.) 

LitTLE SamBy (excited): De Ocon- 
to, she done come! De Abolition press, 
she done come! I done come! Ebbry- 
body done come, I reckon! 

Lovejoy (getting up hurriedly): 
Now, that’s something else! So. «. it’s 
here at last? 


LitTLE SampBy: Yes, sah! I seed de 
box she in! (Outside the voices have 
risen; there is a kind of repetition of 
“Abolition press has come!” “Abolition 
press is here’) Some of them have 
seen it, too! 

Mrs. Lovejoy: You can't go now, 
Elijah! They're getting delirious! 

Mrs. Mason: They've got chunks of 
wood, and clubs, and . . . rocks! 

(The voices outside: “Come out and 
move ’er!” “Down with the Abolition 
Press!”) 

Mrs. Lovejoy: It’s foolhardy to go, 
Elijah! 

Mrs. Mason: Go out the back way! 
That'll be safe! 

Lovejoy (shaking his head): Yd not 
do that, Mrs. Mason! 

Mrs. Lovejoy: Let your other men 
take the press over to Gillman’s! Little 
Samby will tell them! 

Lovejoy (calmly): I've got to go. 
(He goes for his coat.) I'm responsible 
for all this . . . I've got to accept my 
responsibility! You'd not want me to 
do less, Mother! 

Mrs. Lovejoy: I don’t know! Some- 
times I can’t help wishing you'd never 
done this! 

Lovejoy (putting his coat on): They 
let me pass before. They will again. 
They're cowards at heart . . . all of 
them! In any case... I'd rather have 
death than... silence! (He comes to 
Mrs. Lovejoy; speaks kindly.) Well, 
Mother .. . (She cannot speak.) ... 
you've never stood in my way before! 

Mrs. Lovejoy (crying out): I wish 
I could! But ...I can't. (She smiles 
a bit.) Yes... you must go! We'd 
never be happy otherwise! 

Lovejoy: No... I guess we'd not. 
Nor very proud of ourselves. 

Mrs. Lovejoy: I think maybe. . . I 
... (Afraid, nervous.) . . . better get 
your hat, Elijah! (She goes for it.) 

Mrs. Mason (overcome at the turn): 
Them men don’t look like no cowards 
to me! 

(The noise of the mob comes in, 
more insistent. There are sounds of 
small rocks being thrown against the 
house.) 

LirtLe Samy: Lawdy-massy, Marse 
Lovejoy . . . dey throwin’ at de house 
now! (He goes to the window where 
Mrs. Mason stands.) 

Lovejoy: They'll not molest mel 
What I’m doing is right, and they know 
it! Don't . .. (Taking his hat from 
Mrs. Lovejoy.) . . . worry too much, 
Mother! 

Mrs. Lovejoy (going back to the 
door with him): Come back to me, Eli- 
jah! Come back to me! 

Lovejoy: Aye, aye! (Hand on the 
door-knob.) 

Mrs. Lovejoy (trying to smile): And 
come as soon as you get that press into 


(Concluded on page 26-E) 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


INCE the choice of a good subject 
is the first problem a writer must 
meet, I am offering the following poems 
chiefly because the subjects seem to 
me interesting and within the experi- 
ence of most of us. The writers have 
looked around them instead of “parrot- 
ing” other writers. 

Originality of observation and thought 
are obvious in “Social Problem.” The 
conversational presentation makes the 
theme vivid. 


Social Problem 


“Tell me, Mother, 
is that gossamer of fairy lace 
hanging trom the ceiling?” 
“No, my child, 
it’s but a dirty cobweb. 
Get the broom 
and help me sweep it dowa.” 
“Tell me, Mother, 
is that a fairy lamp 
I see above the mountain?” 
“No, my child, 
it’s but the evening star. 
Come in the house, 
You'll catch your death of cold,” 
“Mother, Mother, 
must I eat it? 
Ie was so pretty 
swimming in the water.” 
“Eat it, child, 
it’s full of protein, 
it will help you grow.” 
“Mother, Mother, 
let me learn 
to paint the trees and clouds.” 
“No, my child, 
you cannot live. 
You can’t eat paint and canvas” 
“Mother, Mother, 
get me out; 
I hate this horrid jail. 
You told me wealth was all, 
I do not understand.” 
“My God! 
After all I’ve done for the child!” 
Beryl Cass, 16 
Peterborough (N.H.) High Schoob 
Iyla Tracy, Teacher 


Although the skill of “Nocturne” in 
arousing interest and sympathy in an 
everyday observation led me to choose 
this poem for reading today, its tech- 


nique deserves praise too, It has both 


originality and beauty. 


Nocturne 


The dark-barred moonlight hangs against the 
wall',.. 
There sinking on the floor in frosty chill 
And mystery. The curtains rise and fall 
In belching shadows and the room lies still, 
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Outside, bleak branches, bitter-edged and 
bright, 
Cut barren puzzles in the empty air; 
Within, night-bound, a polished shaft of light 
Dies thin across a pillow, and dark hair. 


Blue-lipped by moon, dusk-turned towards the 
stars... 
The sleeper stirs again, and sleeping sighs. 
Deep restless dreams? Perhaps. Perhaps old 
SCamSeee 
And maybe neither . . . None can read his 


eyes. 
Gail Keith-Jones, 16 
Evanston (lll.) Twp. High School 
Frances A. Rouse, Teacher 


“Spendthrift” and “Contention” are 
different in type, less picturesque, less 
connotative, but they too show sincere 
and unborrowed thinking. 


Spendthrift 


To spend so cautiously is not to spend 
At all. So have I spendthrift been, believe 
ing 
That hands whose fists close tightly, in the end 
Are warped and shriveled from their lack 
of giving. 


I have been jealous of my power to tear 
That from me which has grown to seem a 


part, 
And to present the light and none-too-rare 
Gift of the ewe-lamb of my secret heart. 


And I believe that I am justified 
In what I do, for there was always more, 
And every little part of me that died 
Brought forth new life, and larger than 
before. 


So I distrust your frugal meting out 
Of self to me: Your careful turn of phrase, 
Your horror that my love must sing and shout, 
Your measured disapproval, measured 
praise. 
Betty Miller, 17 
Centralia (Ill.) Twp. High Schook 
Josephine Harris, Teacher 


Contention 


Our life speaks not in vainly flowered phrase 
Which only cultured bards can understand, 
But yet, it does not tell us all the truths 
We'd like to know of life and death and time, 
We know our moods of love and deep despair, 
But not the reasons for these things we feel, 


The clouds that float beyond the maple trees 

Are dressed in beauty by the broad abyss 

Of space which separates the earth and sky. 

The soaring vulture pictures grace upon 

The wing, but once alight he is a ghoul 

Of rudest form. The sparkling brook, whose 
face 
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Is beautified by depth, lends truth to what 
Is herein said in sanction of the thought; 


Tis better far to know that life is sweet 
Than it could ever be to know the cause 
Of life and what it holds in store for us. 


Perchance the wings of death that come to 
bear 
The dead from realm of mortal life will tell 
Those dead the truth of what we fain would 
know. 
Until that day let us remain content 
To live and ask no reason why we live, 
But only know the neon change of life. 
Charles Etheridge, 20 
Central High School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Martha Truax, Teacher 


The theme of these poems is fre- 
uently found in sentimental verse, but 
; expression here is dignified and 
competent. 


A Good-Bye 


The years will slope toward other things 
Until we meet again; 

The urchin boy who runs and flings 
Rude words at us will speak with kings 
And they live with noble men. 


The trees will bear the winter's cold 
Until they pass their prime. 

We shall ride passions uncontrolled 
Like surging seas; we shall grow old, 
And wither in our time. 


But memory, like greenest wreaths 
Will always crown my thoughts of you, 
Whenever springtime wakes and breathes, 
Whenever flowers bloom anew. 
Jacob Korg, 16 
Evander Childs High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Charles Raubicheck, Teacher 


Meager Offering 


Somehow tonight 
You make me cry. 
Just the quirk of your mouth, 
A glint of your eye 
It is that you are 
So much to me. 
All I can do 
Is pour your tea, 
Genevieve Krucek 
St. Michael Central High Schook 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sister M. Philemon, S. S. N. D., Teacher 
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Museum of Modern Art 


The Movies Are Growing Up 


This Week Marks 50th Birthday of Edison’s Kinetoscope 
and Shows Films Have Strong Influence on Public Opinion 


Herre. you, in recent months, 
come away from a movie and 
said “It made me think”? Per- 
haps you didn’t put it that way. Per- 
haps you said that it was good stuff or 
packed a punch; but at least a part of 
what you meant was that it gave you 
more than a laugh and a look at Holly- 
wood’s latest glamour girl and wavy- 
haired hero ogling each other. It gave 
you something to think about. 

Today the movies are more on their 
toes than ever before. They are digging 
in and dealing with vital problems, 
sometimes timidly, a few times boldly; 
but at least they are waking up to their 
great responsibility as a moulder of 
public opinion. 

The movie of social significance and 
the film on subjects of controversial 
nature are comparative new-comers to 
the field of motion pictures. For a long 
time the movies were content to turn 
out custard-pie comedies, westerns, and 
romances. And, since this month marks 
the fiftieth birthday anniversary of mo- 
tion pictures, let’s take a glance at some 
of these early films. 

When, on October 6, 1889, Thomas 
A. Edison looked through a peep-hole 
in the big black box which he had in- 
vented and called the “Kinetoscope,” he 
saw pictures in motion for the first time. 
The success of Edison’s experiments 
was due, in part, to the production of a 
flexible celluloid film by George East- 
man, inventor of Kodak. Edison had 
previously designed a motion picture 
camera, and, after the success of the 
kinetoscope for exhibiting the pictures, 
he set up the first movie studio on the 
lot of the Edison laboratories at West 
Orange, N. J. It was a tar paper-cov- 
ered shack which his assistants dubbed 
the “Black Maria.” Here were produced 
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Bettmann Collection 
Thomas Edison at work on an experi- 
ment in motion photography. He in- 
vented the Kinetoscope and the first 
movie camera. For scenes from import- 
ant films in movie history see next page. 


the first fifty-foot films, which were 
shown in kinetoscopes set up in penny 
arcades all over the country. For a 
penny these “peep-shows” gave you 
about a minute’s worth of movies, usu- 
ally snatches of dances or prize fights. 

The Great Train Robbery, made in 
1903, was the first long movie which 
told a story. It was a biff-bang, shoot- 
‘em-up melodrama of which our gang- 
ster films are direct descendants. 

Next came the “slapstick” comedies. 
They, too, were packed with action. 
The players whacked each other over 
the head with clubs and threw custard 
pies in each other’s faces. Most popular 
of these comedies were produced by 
Keystone and directed by Mack Sen- 
nett. They featured the Keystone cops 
and Mack Sennett’s bathing beauties. 


(Left) “The Black Maria,” first movie 
studio, which was mounted on a circular 
track to get sunlight at all times. 


The first great spectacle picture was 
D. W. Griffith’s Birth of a Nation 
(1914), which also turned out to be 
the first film of controversial nature. 
People swarmed to the theatres to see 
it, because here for the first time on the 
screen they could see great crowds in 
action, battle scenes, and whole armies 
galloping over the hills. Because the 
film was considered unfair to the Negro 
people, it raised a storm of protest in 
some sections. Griffith was so hurt by 
this response that he came back with 
Intolerance, a truly “stupendous” pro- 
duction which attempted to tell four 
parallel stories at the same time. 

During the World War there were pro- 
paganda pictures, to be sure, such as 
The Kaiser, The Beast of Berlin, which 
was frankly intended to arouse mass 
hatred; but it was not until the 1930's 
that the movies actually sank their teeth 
into sociological problems. Then came 
Black Legion, a stirring expose of secret 
organizations; Fury, a protest against 
mob violence; I Am a Fugitive From 
a Chain Gang, a strong argument for 
prison reform; and They Won't Forget, 
a bitter attack on lynch law. 

More recently two United States gov- 
ernment films have presented problems 
of vital importance to the nation: The 
Plow That Broke the Plains (soil con- 
servation and resettlement) and The 
River (flood control and reforestation). 
Both Dead End and One Third of a 
Nation had slum clearance and proper 
housing as their themes, and the new 
documentary film The City stresses the 
importance of community planning. 

The Citadel brought up the question 
of socialized medicine, and Confessions 
of a Nazi Spy was a frank and well- 
authenticated study of espionage in our 
own backyard. Paul Muni’s Pasteur 
and Zola were both films built on pow- 
erful themes, science and truth, and 
Juarez struck out for democracy over 
despctism. Charlie Chaplin, whose lat- 
est comedy, Modern Times, in 1935, 
had distinct overtones of the dilemma 
of the laborer in the Machine Age, is 
now at work on a film which will deal 
with dictators. 


It is clear, then, that the movies are 
aware of the forces at work and the 
problems of the world we live in. They 
are a form of dramatic art; they should 
depict life and help our understanding 
of it. But the movies often fail on the 
side of realism. Their world is too thick 
with tinsel; they seldom show an hon- 
est-to-goodness laborer or farmer. That 
is why the audience must be able to 
evaluate as well as absorb. Don’t be a 
sponge; be a clear thinker, when you go 
to the movies. 
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Museum of Modern Art 
The famous Keystone cops, early film comedians, were always chasing the thief in 
an old patrol wagon that fell to pieces. The big boy at right is Fatty Arbuckle. 









. Museum of Modern Art 
One of the earliest “casts of thousands” appeared in this film, Intolerance, pro- 
duced by D. W. Griffith in 1916. Its sets were colossal, its story long and complex. 
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; ; Warner Bros. 
The “I Accuse” scene from The Life of Emile Zola, one of the truly great films of 
our day, the story of a man who championed the cause of truth against injustice. 
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We'd Never Be Happy 
(Concluded from page 23-E) 
. supper will be 


the warehouse, or. . 
cold, Elijah! 

Lovejoy (to Mrs. Lovejoy): You 
know how I like my supper warm, 
Mother! (He steps out onto the porch.) 

(The mob becomes immediately still. 
Mrs. Lovejoy stands in the doorway. 
Surprise comes over her face, into her 
voice. ) 

Mrs. Lovejoy: They've stopped 
again! He's ... (With joy.) facing 
them! Now they’re falling back to let 
him through! They're... 

LittLe Samsy (almost yelling) : Yes, 
sah! Ain’t that a pretty sight, nowl 

Mrs. Lovejoy (in prayer): Oh, dear 
Lord! 

LittLeE Samsy: He walkin’ on... 
walkin’ on. ... on... 

(Then Little Samby at the fireplace 
takes up the story.) 

LirrLE Samsy: Yo’ pappy walked 
on through dat scairt, but angry, mob 
head up, unafeerd! 

Ezra: And what then .. .? 

Littte SamBy (sadly): Well, sah 
. . . as he reached de outer edge and 
ebbrything seemed safe, Barlow stepped 
from de rest ob de men... 

Ezra: Yes-s? 

Lrrrie Sampy: . . . wid a gun. Slow- 
ly ... eber so slowly .. . he rizzed it 
up... (Mrs. Lovejoy screams; stands 
transfixed with horror. Little Samby, 
continuing) .. . put it to his shoulder, 
— ae 

(There is the sound of a shot out- 
side. Confusion. Mrs. Mason screams; 
Little Samby rushes to Mrs. Lovejoy.) 

Mrs. Lovejoy: They've . . . he’s try- 
ing to goon. Trying... to go... 
er 

LirtLe SaMpy: He fallin’ . . . down! 

Mrs. Lovejoy (rushing out): Eli- 
jah! Elijah! 

(Little Samby rushes out after her. 
Mrs. Mason stands shaking with fear 
and horror; looks out again.) 

Mrs. Mason: He’s lying . . . dead! 
(She covers her eyes; draws her shawl 
close around her shoulders; and goes 
out. All is silent outside but for the 
low and distant weeping of Mrs. Love- 
joy.) 

(The lights go up a bit. We are 
now alone with Little Samby and Ezra 
at the fireplace. Slowly, subtly the 
voices of the crowd outside revert to 
the original sounds of celebration. Lit- 
tle Samby speaks again . . .) 

LirtLe SamBy: Mrs. Mason was 
wrong! Yo’ pappy didn’t really die! He 
still livin’ in de hearts and mind ob his 
country more today dan ebber! De first 
man dat give his life so’s other men 
could have de right to speak and print 
their honest opinions without complaint 
nor hindrancel Yes, sah! 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 
JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


were “ridin’ along the breeze 
flutterin’ down from the trees 
like sweet-smellin’ snow,” when John V. 
A. Weaver, experienced in dealin 
with apples, potatoes, and onions by the 
barrel for wholesale, saw himself as “a 
clear-eyed Knight of Freedom riding ... 
to rescue that Delightful France and 
folly Old England.” The vision clouded, 
owever, when, shortly after he had en- 
listed in the army, he began to feel war 
as “the crunch of a bayonet into living 
flesh, the splashing of brains against the 
walls”; and he frankly told his com- 
mander that he would never be able to 
take a human life. 

Transferred to the Service of Supply, 
during the next two years, he talked 
with lathehands, teamsters, gas fitters, 
and gunmen in such phrases as “Don’t 
bust in on me,” and “You should of saw 
how Nellie took the news,” so that none 
of them could have guessed that Lieu- 
tenant Weaver, a few years earlier, had 
taken a B. A. degree from Hamilton Col- 
lege, and gone to Harvard a term to 
study play-acting. 

Flags were still flying over crowds 
joyous at the signing of the Armistice, 
when he returned to Chicago, where he 
had grown up, and began to write for 
the Chicago Daily News. He, like many 
of his generation, was deeply disturbed 
with the growing thought that “every- 
body in every land concerned had Jost 
the war,” and that “many a face would 
never laugh among us again because of 
money interest alone.” He was further 
depressed by his job writing advertise- 
ments praising books, shoes, stocks and 
bonds but was happy about his verse 
which he knew was sincerely written, 
and hoped had beauty and possibility. 

He wanted a good selling point for 
his verse and, remembering that during 
the war he had learned to misuse the 
English language in the manner of mil- 
lions of people, he decided to use “the 
lingo for serious literary attempts.” 
When his first book, In American, came 
out in 1921, it ran through thirteen edi- 
tions. The reading public, already in- 
creasingly pleased with “the language 
of the people” as used in the poetry of 


T HE apple-blossoms of April, 1917, 





NOTICE ! 

High school poets interested in 
competing for a poetry prize in our 
annual Scholastic Awards will: find 
full details on page 37 in this issue. 
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Car] Sandburg, liked this verse that said, 
“So now I get the dirty throwdown, 
huh?”, and “Ain’t it so?” 

As an expert in common speech, au- 
thor of The Finders, More in American, 
To Youth, and a successful play, Love 
‘em and Leave ’em, written jointly with 
George Abbott, John Weaver left his 
position as literary editor of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, and went to Hollywood 
to write scenarios and direct conversa- 
tions in the talkies. 

His salary astounded him, but he 
hated Hollywood whenever he was giv- 
en cheap, tawdry material to work with. 
He was happy when the script concern- 
ed such a fine book as Mark Twain’s 
Tom Sawyer, the last movie he arranged. 
It was still being shown on screens over 
the land when he died at Colorado 
Springs in the summer of 1938. His wife, 
the actress Peggy Wood, following his 
wish, “scattered his ashes on sea, sunny 
hilltop, and some busy street.” He was 
born in Charlotte, North Carolina, in 
1893. 

John Weaver had hoped for the “lin- 
go’ to save his verse trom the “June- 
moon, true-blue” versifications. A read- 
er of his collected poems, recently is- 
sued under the title In American, can 
only wish that his unquestionable sin- 
cerity had helped him to avoid the con- 
tinual lapses into shoddy sentimentality 
typified by “Let him love just me alone, 
Make him be my very own.” He never 
seemed to be aware, as is Sandburg, that 
folk speech approaches poetry, not 
through misuse of traditional language, 
but through such imaginatively figured 
and concentrated phrases as when your 
grandmother says, “I would not give 
you hotter soup than I could sup.” At 
its best, his work, as in the following 
poems, is merely good newspaper verse. 


Two Ways 


Oncet in the Museum 
We seen a little rosé 
In a jar of alcohol— 

You turns up your noset 
“That’s the way people think 
Love ought to be— ‘ 
Last forever! Pickled roses! 

None o’ that for me!” 


That night was fireworks 
Out to Riverview— 

Gold and red and purple 
Bustin’ over you. 

“Beautiful!” you says then, 


“That’s how love should bel 
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JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


Burn wild and die quick— 
That’s the love for me!” 


Now you're gone for good .. . say, 
Wasn't they no other way?... 


Letters 


Almost a week, and not a line from you. 

And just a year ago, once every day, 

Or three times, even, you would write 
and say 

“I love you! Oh, I love you! It’s all true! 

It’s like a song, our love is. Oh, my dear, 

There isn’t any minute I don’t miss you! 

If I could only touch you now, or kiss 

ou! 

Things are just flat and stale without 

you here!” - 


Oh, yeh! Let’s see this note six days 
ago: 

“Not much of any news... 
HOt.2.<)s 

I don’t do very much. . . Oh, I forgot; 

I went last night with Charlie to a 
Show... 


it’s awful 


What was that movie line about “Love’s 
dawn”? 

Where’s the waste-basket? 
cuse the yawn. 


Please ex- 


_—— 

Reprinted from In American by John V. A. 
Weaver, by permission of and special arrangement 
with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 


Young poets will be interested in Tom 
Boggs’ page of comment and news “With 
The Poets” in the September Forum. Among 
other things Mr. Boggs says that “the public 
indifference to poetry is an illusion. People 
are simply disinterested in bad poetry.” Mr. 
Boggs says that people are reading poetry all 
the time in such lilting lines as the following 
weather report: Cloudy and warmer today, 
wsth rain tonight and tomorrow. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


WHAT PEOPLE SAID. By Wil- 
liam Lindsay White 


This is a Public Opinion number, 
and here is a recent first novel that 
may not be long remembered, but will 
record, for the future, how public opin- 
ion worked in a small prairie city + 
and after the first World War. Mr. 
White is a son of the famous editor of 
the Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, Wil- 
liam Allen White, and the setting is 
obviously just such a town. The book 
shows a cross-section of the commun- 
ity: the newspaper, the banking busi- 
ness, the power company, and two 
families whose destinies are bound up 
with the town. One is centered in a 
friendly, diplomatic newspaper man; 
the other in a broker who lives by his 
wits and his trickery, and uses them 
both in politics. All this is shown 
through what people think of it, set 
down in talk such as they use, picked 
up on the streets, in shops, offices, and 
homes. As in a mosaic, bits of local 
color make the pattern. Athena may 
be a small town, but a large subject is 
treated in its history. 


THE GRAND GALEOTO. By Jose 


Echegaray 


It is a long time since first I read this 
play, when its author received the 
Nobel Prize, and that was in 1904. To 
be exact, he received half of it, for that 
year it was divided between the Span- 
ish playwright and the Provencal poet 
Frederic Mistral. But long ago as it 
was, the play rushed back to mind the 


moment I was asked to choose a book 
to represent the power of public opin- 
ion. For it shows as nothing on the 
stage has ever shown more clearly, the 
terrible force that idle gossip may set 
in motion. 

Two young people in a small Span- 
ish town, where etiquette is stricter 
than it is with us, have not the least 
suspicion that their conduct will be mis- 
interpreted, for they know the purity 
of their intentions and their love and 
gratitude for the older man who has 
done so much for them both. The older 
man knows it too, and trusts them im- 
plicitly. 

But there are in that town people 
with too much time on their hands and 
too strong a love for sensation at what- 
ever cost. A breath of gossip starts, 
an idle tongue carries it on. It is like 
a flame in a forest—and when it has 
passed, the happiness of three lives lies 
in ashes. You see this going on under 
your very eyes and are as powerless to 
stop it as the three who are most con- 
cerned. Nobody is responsible: the vil- 
lain is Everybody, and the one you 
mean when you say “Why, everybody 
is saying that . . .” and all the time 

ou know you never heard anybody say 
it but old Mrs. Smith with her poison- 
ous tongue. When you pass it on, you 
yourself are Everybody, and must bear 
his blame. I have read this play aloud 
more than once, and every time some- 
one has come to me afterward to tell 
me he had been asking himself how 
often he might have helped to start 
such a fire or keep it burning. That is 
why the play has lived so long, and it 
is one of the reasons why Echegaray 
got the Nobel Prize. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





TEST YOUR VOCABULARY 
There’s a Word For It 
By Gretta Baker 


. Kitten i cat as 
Mile land i 
Glove hand 
Microphone ” radio 
. Astronomer ” stars 
. Botanist plants 
Doe deer 
. Flock sheep 
. Aquarium fish 
. Lung man 
. Astrology astronomy 
. Celestial heaven 
8. Puttee leg 
. Preface book 
5. Postscript letter 
. Sheep wool 
. Sunrise sunset 
. Psychology mind 
. Peace war 
. Freshman school 
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water 
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television 
? 
birds 
? 
partridges 
? 


cygnet 
? 
chapeau 
oy 


meteorologist 
9 


oe a ae 


ewe 
? 
aviary 
? fish 
? 
earth 
? 
musi¢ 
P 
linen 
2 


alchemy 
9 


dube 
? 

codicil 
? 

Orient 
9 


body 
9 
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harmony 


baseball 


Literary Leads | 


WITH THE PUBLISHERS 

Since the beginning of the war Hitler's 
Mein Kampf has trebled its sales in this 
country. One bookstore in London is using 
copies of Mein Kampf instead of sandbags 
on its roof. 

Modern Library books, which have sold 
more than 40,000,000 copies since the series 
was started during the last war, have an ate 
tractive new dress. Hereafter those excel- 
lent 95-cent reprints will appear in hard bind- 
ings in gray, red, blue or brown smooth linen. 
The two newest Modern Library titles are John 
Steinbeck’s In Dubious Battle and Six Plays 
of Clifford Odets. 

Pocket Books announce four new titles as 
of September 25th: Hendrik Van Loon’s 
Story of Mankind; W.H. Hudson’s Green 
Mansions; Ellery Queen’s The Chinese 
Orange Mystery; and C. Collodi’s Pinnochio. 
Wuthering Heights is the present best-seller 
among Pocket Books. As you know, this 
popular new series of reprints sells for a 
quarter. 

C. S. Hammond & Co. announces a sec- 
ond edition of their Hammond’s War Map 
of Europe. The first edition of 100,000 was 
practically exhausted by advance orders on 
its publication date, Sept. 11. 

Fiction best sellers at the beginning of the 
war in 1914 were Eyes of the World, Polly- 
anna, The Inside of the Cup, The Salaman- 
der, The Fortunate Youth. Comparison with 
today’s best-selling list indicates that reading 
tastes today are more serious than they were 
twenty-five years ago. 

Kingsport Press has just published a fat 
green book entitled Dublin Theatres and 
Theatre Customs (1637-1820), by La Tour- 
ette Stockwell, which, quoth the jacket con- 
taineth “many strange facts concerning the 
ancient Manner of Heating, Airing, and 
Lighting the Playhouses, Admitting the Au- 
dience, & Dressing the Plays, as well as many 
Diverting Anecdotes of Famous Players and 
how they played their Parts.” 


HARRY LEON WILSON 

Harry Leon Wilson, whose play, Merton 
of the Movies, we printed in condensed form 
last spring, died in California this summer, 
at the age of 72. He will be long remem- 
bered for Merton; for his books, Ruggles of 
Red Gap and Bunker Bean, and for the de- 
batable honor of having created the word 


“flapper.” 


SIXTEEN 

We take pride in telling you, in case you 
missed it, that Maureen Daly’s short story 
Sixteen, which won first prize in our Awards 
spring before last, was reprinted in the Sep- 
tember Redbook Magazine. Each month Red- 
book reprints a good short story as an “En- 
core.” The October issue’s encore is Kath- 
erine Mansfield’s “Honeymoon.” 


OCTOBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES: 
Book of the Month Club: Escape, by Ethd 
Vance. (Little, Brown.) 


Catholic Book Club: Look Away! by George 
N. Schuster. ( Macmillan.) 


Literary Guild: The Face of @ Nation, by 
Thomas Wolfe. (Scribner.) 
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Making Democracy Work Every Day 


By Dr. George Gallup 


Director, American Institute of Public Opinion 


youngish man stood up on the 

oor of the House of Represen- 
tatives in Washington to say why he 
would not cast his vote for war with 
Germany. 

It was 1917 and the Congressman 
was 35-year-old Ernest Lundeen of 
Minnesota. 

Did the people of the Uni- 
ted States want war? 

Lundeen didnt know. 
There was no way of knowing 
what the people thought at 
that moment, even though a 
majority of the voters had re- 
elected Woodrow Wilson a 
few months before on the 
slogan, “He kept us out of 
war.” But Congressman Lun- 
deen did have an idea of how 
his own constituents felt. 

For several days the Con- 


"T youneich man years ago a tall, 


gressman had been sending i] 


postcard ballots to the people 


sissippi, corn farmers in Iowa and 
millions of other Americans in the 
cities and crossroads of the 48 states. 

Twenty-two years after Congress- 
man Lundeen’s speech in the House 
of Representatives, it is possible to 
know how the American people feel 
about the innumerable issues which 





a GALLUP POLL~ ™““*"*" 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC OPINION 
Opinion 


Wants YOUR 


inore and more to public opinions 
for guidance and direction, and here 
and there students and writers occu- 
pied themselves with the problem 
of how to make the views of people 
known at all times. 

Democracy, some of them thought, 
should work all the time and not 
only on certain days known as 
“Election Day.” 

If you look up that famous 
commentary on the American 
form of government called 
The American Common- 
wealth, written by Lord Bryce 
more than fifty years ago, you 
will find Bryce concerned with 
the idea. There had been three 
principal stages in the evolu- 
tion of government, Bryce 
thought, with the third stage 
that of most Western nations 
when Bryce wrote—govern- 
ment of the people through 
their elected representatives. 





back in his own district—more 
than fifty thousand of them. 


1. Do you approve or disapprove of President Roosevelt's plan to change Thanksgiving Day to one 
week earlier (this would be November 23, instead of November 30) ? 


OC Approve © Disappreve 


© Ne Opinion 


But a fourth stage might be 
reached, Bryce thought, if 


And although only a few thou- 
sand had come back, those 
who did reply were almost 
ten to one against the United 
States declaring war. 

On the all-important ques- 
tion of war or peace, Lundeen 
said, he would listen to the 
people who had elected him. 
Other Congressmen, voting 
according to their own best 
judgments, decided the Uni- 
ted States should declare war. 

Congressman Lundeen’s 
poll was only one example of 


WHY?. 
2. Would you approve or disapprove a plan to have all holidays—like the Fourth of July—celebrated 


on Mondays so as to make longer weekends? 
(2 Approve © Disapprove O Ne Opinica 








WHY?. 








3. a. Would you like to see England, France and Poland agree to Germany's demands regarding 

Danzig? O Yes O Ne © Ne Opinica 

COMMENT. 
© Do you think Hitler's claims to Danzig are justified? 

O Yes ON 





O Ne Opinica 
COMMENT. 








4 a. Do you think the time will come when a strong international army or police force will maintain 
world peace? O Yes O Ne OD Ne Opiniva 

b. If “yes”, how soon? 

€ Would you like to see the United States join in a movement to establish an international police 


force to maintain world peace? 
© Ne Opinica 
COMMENT. 


DO Yes 0 Ne 

% a. If war breaks out in Europe between now and I-~»2rv, do you think Presidest Roosevelt should 
call a sper* ~an of Congress? 

Yes - 
The founder of the Institute, Dr. George \Gallup 
(right, above), discussing the framing of a question 
with two of his assistants, William A. Lydgate and 
John Tibby. Below, a portion of a sample ballot. 











some means could be devised 
for measuring public opinion 
continuously, so that the peo- 
ple’s representatives could al- 
ways have the people’s views 
available. “The obvious weak- 
ness in government by opin- 
ion,” Bryce said, “is the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining it.” 

A little later such men as 
Woodrow Wilson and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt were to pay 
tribute to the guidance-value 
of public opinion, and Wilson 
was to say: “I would rather 


the growing interest that 

Americans—both officials and ordi- 
nary citizens—have shown in the 
last generation or so in discovering 
what the people think about vital 
national issues. Today that interest 
has produced the nation-wide samp- 
ling referenda of such organizations 
as the American Institute of Public 
Opinion and Fortune Magazine. And 
today, within a very few hours, it is 
possible to learn how many people in 
all parts of the United States feel 
about an issue which affects them— 
cotton planters in Alabama and Mis- 
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confront them as a result of the 
second great war in Europe. 

To trace the growth of public 
opinion measurements to its begin- 
nings a bit you need to look back at 
the Nineteenth Century. A democ- 
racy had been established in the 
United States and democratic prin- 
ciples were being extended gradu- 
ally in England and other countries. 
The movement for universal educa- 
tion—which is after all only about a 
hundred years old—was gaining 
speed. Governments were looking 


hear what men are talking 
about on trains and inthe shops and 
by firesides than hear anything else, 
because I want guidance and I know 
I could get it there.” 

In a different medium, Walt Whit- 
man, the poet, was expressing his 
faith in the common man and in the 
democratic future of America. 

Even earlier, of course, grave 
doubts had been expressed by distin- 
guished men on both sides of the At- 
lantic as to the soundness of popular 
opinion—and as to the soundness of 
democracy itself. Alexander Hamil- 


Noie: In Social Studies Edition, pages 21-28 (English Section) are omitted. 29 














ton had written: “Your public, sir, is 
a beast.” And Lord Macaulay had 
written gloomily to friends in the 
United States that American democ- 
racy would not last long after the 
United States had used up its rich 
frontier with its opportunities for all. 
Even Madison's diary of the Consti- 
tutional convention in 1787 shows 
that many of the delegates wanted to 
give the public just as little voice as 
possible in the decision of affairs. 

But many of the doubts about 
democracy and the usefulness of 
public opinion had been based on the 
iact that the people were almost 
totally ignorant of the issues on which 
their representatives were forced to 
make decisions. Cut off by distance 
and impassable roads for many 
months in the year, the ordinary 
American family knew little about 
the day-to-day and week-by-week 
problems of their states and nation. 

Radio, high-speed newspaper 
»resses, moving pictures, mass edu- 
cation and a faster tempo of life in 
every part of the earth have immeas- 
ureably changed the situation which 
Alexander Hamilton, Bryce and even 
Woodrow Wilson knew. With our 
new tools of knowledge, and with 
the habit of discussing events in re- 
- lation to our own self-interests, we 
are in a position to call on the people 
themselves for instructions and guid- 
ance as never before. 


a * * 


In 1935, after two years of experi- 
mentation with nation-wide surveys, 
the American Institute of Public 
Opinion was set up to study the 
public’s attitudes on such questions 
as the New Deal, crop control, so- 
cial security legislation, government 
spending, and numerous other so- 
cial, political, and economic ques- 
tions. 

In the past five years the Institute 
has interviewed hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans in all walks of 
life—carefully selected so as to rep- 
resent as perfectly as possible the 
national electorate of 45,000,000 
voters—business men, farmers, teach- 
ers, college students, labor union 
members, doctors, lawyers, persons 
on relief, housewives, bank presi- 
dents, and others. 

The people interviewed have been 
as various as the cities and towns and 
farms of the 48 states themselves. 
As individuals they are not always 
intelligent or well-informed, but 
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Dr. Gallup also established the British 
Institute of Public Opinion, with an Eng- 
lish staff. For other pictures see page 6. 


careful observation has shown that 
in the great majority of cases in 
which the people do have opinions 
those opinions—when added together 
—make sense.* 

One of the most interesting aspects 
of the new developments in public 
opinion measurement is that it gives 
Congressional leaders a better op- 
portunity of knowing what the pub- 
lic thinks. Congressmen have always 
tried to measure public opinion with 
the methods at their disposal. Like 
Congressman Lundeen, some have 
circularized their constituents. Near- 
ly all of them continually listen to 
delegations from back home and sift 
the mail that comes to them from 
their own districts. 

The new science of public opinion 
measurement gives Congressmen a 
chance to compare their own impres- 
sions of public opinion with an ob- 
jective test of it. Furthermore, it 
gives them a chance to weigh the 
claims of the various pressure groups 
that are constantly presenting them- 
selves to the representatives. These 
pressure organizations—representing 
cotton-growers or steel-makers or 
veterans’ bodies—have oftentimes de- 
scribed themselves as representing 
“100,000,000 votes” or “10,000,000 
votes” or “American public opinion,” 
whereas they have often reflected 
only their own minority groups. One 
of the great functions of public opin- 
ion measurement in the next few 
years will undoubtedly be the sharp 
restriction of unwarranted pressure 
group demands, 


* The list of surveys conducted in the past 
five years is too extensive to include here, of 
course, but a selected sampling of it with the na- 
tional percentage returns is published on page 3. 


One other service which frequent 
referendums will serve is defining 
what the voters mean when they give 
a President or a Congressman a 
“mandate” on Election Day. For 
generations American political lead- 
ers have had to assume which of 
their election planks the voters meant 
to endorse when they elected them. 
Planks, platforms, candidate and all 
have been wrapped up in a single 
political parcel and offered to the 
public to accept or refuse, 

Being human, elected political 
leaders have often assumed that the 
public was endorsing all the planks 
in their platforms, when perhaps the 
voters were in favor of a, b and c, 
but opposed to d, e and f. 

Continuous public opinion  sur- 
veys will leave the function of the 
Congressmen and the government of- 
ficial basically unchanged. The peo- 
ple have neither the time nor the in- 
clination to decide all the problems 
that confront their leaders. They 
cannot be expected to pass judgment 
on technical questions of administra- 
tion and government. 

But under a system of frequent 
national referendums, we need never 
be in doubt about the fundamental 
desires of the people. 


* * e 


Americans are much concerned 
right now with making democracy 
work, and I can think of no better 
way of doing so than by encouraging 
every citizen to participate in the 
democratic processes. Psychologists 
believe that we learn to do things 
by doing them—that we become ex- 
perts at what we practice. 

In millions of American homes 
men, women and young people are 
discussing the events and issues of 
1939. And day-by-day, in every 
corner of the United States, men and 
women are being given an oppor- 
tunity of making up their minds on 
the issues and contributing their 
opinions to the mass of public opin- 
ion. They like it. 

In a little backwoods community 
in Arkansas recently an interviewer 
approached a tenant farmer and 
asked him for his opinion on a third 
term for President Roosevelt. The 
farmer's enthusiastic reply is typical 
of thousands the Institute has met in 
its brief four years of operation: 

“You're asking meP Will my opin- 
ion count? Nobody ever asked me 
for it before.” 
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Measuring Public Opinion 
The Mechanics of the Polling Systems Refute Charges of Bias 


HEN a doctor tests your 
blood he takes a drop and 
examines it. A study of 


this small sample tells him the condi- 
tion of all the blood in your body. 
Can public opinion be given a “blood 
test”? Will a sample of opinion ac- 
curately determine the views of the 
whole voting population? Experts on 
public opinion measurement believe 
this can be done if the sample is care- 
fully selected so that a 


By Frank B. Latham 


Roosevelt won by 523 to Landon’s 
8. The President's popular vote was 
60.5 per cent of the total. The In- 
stitute and Crossley polls missed this 
by 6.9 per cent, while the Fortune 
poll was wrong by only 1.2 per cent. 
The Literary Digest made an error 
of 19.8 per cent. People were amazed 





“cross section” of the 
public is polled. 

America was _intro- 
duced to the “cross sec- 
tion” poll of public opin- 
ion in 1935. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Public 
Opinion was organized 
in that year by George 
Gallup, and announced 
its results weekly to more 
than 70 newspapers 
throughout the country. 
Today, nearly 100 news- 
papers take the Institute 
service. The Fortune 
Quarterly Survey was 
developed by Elmo B. 
Roper, Jr., and Paul T. 
Cherrington in 1935. 
Now it appears each 
month as a leading 
feature in the magazine 
Fortune. The Crossley 
Poll was brought out by 
Archibald M. Crossley for the King 
Features Syndicate during the 1936 
presidential campaign. 

People were interested in the Gall- 
up and Fortune polls on the New 
Deal’s farm and labor policies, the 
NRA, taxation, the soldiers’ bonus, 
civil service and social security. But 
they were likely to say: “How do we 
know these polls are accurate?” They 
received a reply to this question in 
the 1936 presidential election. The 
older Literary Digest poll, which had 
been predicting elections correctly 
since 1920, said that the Republican 
candidate, Alf M. Landon, would 
win by 370 electoral votes to 161 for 
President Roosevelt. But the Insti- 
tute poll indicated a Roosevelt vic- 
tory by 477 electoral votes to 42, with 
12 doubtful, and the Crossley poll 
gave Roosevelt a margin of 470 to 61. 
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Lufkin (Tex.) Daily News 
Are We Getting Something New in Congressmen? 


by the Digest’s failure, because it 
had used over 2,300,000 ballots in its 
prediction, while the successful polls 
used from 4,500 to 125,000 ballots. 
Fortune used only 4,500 ballots—a 
sample of about one hundredth of 
one per cent of the voting popula- 
tion! 


Planning the Cross-Section 

Why did the Digest’s poll flop? 
How can a sample of less than 5,000, 
or even 100,000 voters, predict the 
way 45,000,000 people will vote? The 
Gallup and Fortune poll experts ex- 
plain it this way: The secret of the 
sample method lies in the correct 
selection of a cross-section of voters 
—the way voters for the sample are 
picked. The Institute’s sample must 
contain the proper proportion of 
(1) voters from each state, (2) men 


and women, (3) farm voters and 
voters in towns and cities, (4) voters 
in all age groups, (5) voters of above 
average, average, and below average 
incomes as well as persons on relief, 
and (6) Democrats, Republicans and 
members of other political parties. 
Fortune’s poll uses a somewhat simi- 
lar system of obtaining an accurate 
“cross section.” If the sample con- 
tains all groups in the proper propor- 
tion to the total population, a poll 
should be accurate. If the sample is 
incorrect the poll will fail regardless 
of the number of ballots collected. 
A public opinion poll which predicts 
an election within 5 per cent is gen- 
erally regarded as “amazingly accu- 
rate.” Yet experts say this degree of 
accuracy can be attained with from 
600 to 900 ballots. 

For example, the Gallup poll sent 
out 30,000 ballots on one question in 
1936. The yes vote was 54.9 per cent 
on the first 500 ballots, while the 
whole 30,000 showed a yes vote of 
55.5. The addition of 29,500 ballots 
made a difference of but six-tenths 
of one per cent in the final results. 
The “cross section” was accurate, so 
the total number of ballots was not 
important. That is why in the 1936 
election the Gallup poll of 125,000 
ballots was fairly correct, while The 
Literary Digest’s 2,300,000 ballots 
pointed to the wrong candidate. 

The Literary Digest had a huge 
mailing list of 
names. taken 
mainly from tele- 
phone books and 
automobile regis- 
tration lists. It 
was interested in 
sending ballots to 
people who might 
subscribe to the 
Digest, as well as 
in taking a_ poll 
on the election. Twenty million bal- 
lots were mailed in 1932 and 10,000,- 
000 in 1936. Weight of numbers alone 
was depended upon to give an accu- 
rate election forecast. But the poll 
was not accurate because it did not 
reach a “cross section” of the voters. 
It slighted the lower income groups 
and reached only those people who 
owned things—telephones and auto- 
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mobiles. A survey by the Institute 
of Public Opinion in August, 1936, 
showed that while Landon received 
59 per cent of the ballots drawn from 
owners of telephones and 56 per cent 
of the ballots cast by automobile 
owners, he polled but 18 per cent of 
the votes by people on relief. About 
four months before the 1936 election, 
Gallup said publicly that the Digest’s 
poll was reaching too many upper 
income people and would forecast 
a Landon victory by 56 per cent to 
44. Digest editors were outraged by 
Gallup’s criticism but the election re- 
sults proved that he was correct to 
one per cent in predicting the error 
in their poll. The Digest’s poll had 
worked all right in 1924 and 1928 
because the nation was then over- 
whelmingly Republican. But in 1936 
the voters were sharply divided into 
the “haves”"—wealthier people—who 
backed Landon, and the “have nots” 
—poorer people—who favored Roose- 
velt. Today, public opinion experts 
know that people vote according to 
their pocketbooks. Thus a “cross sec- 
tion” poll must contain the proper 
proportion of rich and poor voters 
or it will go wrong. 


Timing Important 

Although the Gallup and Crossley 
polls picked the winner in 1936, their 
margin of error was large enough to 
have thrown them off if the election 
had been closer. In view of this, ef- 
forts are being made to attain more 
accuracy. Crossley said part of his 
error came from the failure to reach 
a larger percentage of low income 
families. The time element also prob- 
ably upset the Gallup and Crossley 
predictions. Their final poll was com- 
pleted from ten to twenty days be- 
fore the election and failed to show 
the continued upward swing in 
Roosevelt's popularity. This indicates 
that a last-minute check-up is needed 
to assure accuracy. The Institute of 
Public Opinion profited by this con- 
clusion and scored a notable triumph 
in predicting the outcome of the 
Lehman-Dewey contest for the gov- 
ernorship of New York State in 1938. 
Four days before the election Dewey 
was slightly ahead. But Gallup 
waited until President Roosevelt 
spoke in favor of Lehman. The next 
morning his interviewers asked vot- 
ers: “How are you voting? Did you 
listen? Did the speech change you?” 
One person in every 100 said the 
speech had made him change to 
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Lehman. Knowing that this small 
shift would elect Lehman, Gallup 
predicted that he would get 50.2 per 
cent of the vote. Out of the 4,693,673 
ballots cast, Lehman got 50.68 per 
cent. Gallup was wrong by less than 
% of one per cent! 


Getting the Interviews 

During the 1936 campaign the In- 
stitute used mail ballots as well as 
personal interviews by a field staff. 
Today, it uses only interviewers be- 
cause it finds that more wealthy peo- 
ple return mail ballots than do those 
in lower income groups. It was this 
failure of low income persons to re- 
turn their ballots that helped lead 
The Literary Digest poll astray. The 
Institute's ballots on public ques- 
tions, or an election, are sent to over 
700 interviewers throughout the na- 
tion. These interviewers are under 
the direction of Opinion Research 
Inc., an independent organization. 
They are paid on an hourly basis, 
plus travel in rural areas, and most 
of them are college graduates who 
have been highly recommended. 
(See page 6.) Fortune’s poll uses 
only 48 interviewers. These must be 
selected with great care since one 
inefficient man out of 48 could easily 
throw a poll off. The interviewers 
must consider not only a person’s 
income, but his attitude toward busi- 
ness, labor and the government. They 
also undertake to find out how 
strongly a person feels about a ques- 
tion so that this can be taken into 
consideration in the poll. One per- 
son who feels strongly on a public 
question probably will have more in- 
fluence than three who are luke- 
warm in their attitudes. 


Phrasing the Questions 

Great care is taken to avoid “lead- 
ing” questions asked the voters. Ex- 
perts find that the change of only two 
words in a question can sometimes 
alter results by 10 to 20 per cent. 
Dr. Henry C. Link tells how 40,000 
housewives were asked this question 
on a political issue: “In your opinion 
is this a good thing or not?” The yes 
vote was 92 per cent. Then the ques- 
tion was changed to: “From what 
you have seen of it in your neighbor- 
hood do you believe it is working 
well?” The yes answers dropped to 
42, per cent. Later events showed, 
according to Dr. Link, that the sec- 
ond question brought the most ac- 
curate answer. To avoid “loading” 


questions untairly, the Gallup and 
Fortune polls send out ballots word- 
ed two ways and then check results 
to see if the wording influenced 
voters. 


Do the Polls Have Bad Effects? 

Critics of public opinion polls say 
they may influence the “band wagon” 
vote during an election—that is, 
many voters want to be on the win- 
ning side and will vote for the man 
favored by the polls. Dr. Gallup re- 
plies that the. Literary Digest Poll, 
with a nation-wide following, pre- 
dicted a Landon victory in 1936, but 
he did not win. The N. Y. Times 
editors and Richard L. Strout of the 
Christian Science Monitor fear the 
influence of the polls on Congress, 
The Times contends that the polls 
may influence Congressmen to fol- 
low public opinion rather than to 
take the unpopular side of a ques- 
tion when the occasion demands it. 
Strout further argues that: 

“Instead of determining whether the 
XYZ bill is a good bill, and exercising 
the judgment for which they were 
elected, Congressmen are likely to turn 
to Gallup’s poll . . . to find out what 
the voters think about it. Now the 
XYZ bill may be a very bad bill and 
the public may be fooled by it. If 
Congressmen shift their responsibi- 
lity too widely, it becomes govern- 
ment not by law, nor even by men— 
but of straw votes...” 

Gallup replies, however, that Con- 
gressmen will still do their own think- 
ing because it is recognized that 
voters are not able to judge all the 
complicated problems that confront 
the government. He adds that a 
democracy does not depend so much 
on the knowledge of each person as 
it does upon the judgment of the 
whole population. “As Talleyrand, 
famed French statesman, once said: 
‘The only thing wiser than anybody 
is everybody.’ ” 

So long as we have free public 
opinion in the United States, the 
public opinion poll should occupy aa 
important place in our everyday life. 
But while approving the polls, 
Charles W. Smith in his book, Public 
Opinion In a Democracy, adds: 

“Those who conduct polls of public 
opinion that receive wide publicity and 
are accorded general respect are deal- 
ing with in&truments of power.’ The 

eople respect statistics, and unscrupt 
i. pollers of opinion may use this 
fact for seanguele purposes...” 
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3. Bagby and Son 
By Gay Head 


fooled himself into thinking his 
4 family didn’t understand him. He 
knew now what a goon he must have 
been all those years when he had tried 
to explain away everything from a bad 
report card to a pain in the stomach 
with the excuse, “My family doesn’t 
understand me.” Come to think of it, 
most of the “misunderstandings” be- 
tween Red and his family had been 
such small matters that weren’t worth 
a sneeze, anyhow. Things like the loud 
neckties hig mother bought for him and 
her shoving of green vegetables at him, 
all the time; the way Sister scattered 
powder and jars of cold cream and 
“stuff” all over the bathroom; and Dad’s 
cracks about his playing the trumpet. 
That’s all. Yet one time Red had ac- 
tually refused to come to the table for 
three days after his mother insisted that 
he eat some turnip greens, and another 
time, when he was in the 6th grade, he 
had run away from home because Dad 
raised a ruckus about being “awakened 
by Gabriel and his horn every morn- 
ing”! 

Red could thank his stars he’d gone 
to “Y” camp two years ago and met Bill 
Blodgett. It was Bill, a swell fellow if 
there ever was one, who 
had put Red straight about a 
lot of things, including fam- 
ilies. Red and Bill had tented 
together, and, although Red 
had never come right out and 
confessed his troubles (Red 
wouldn’t), Bill had an un- 
canny way of knowing 
things. For instance, that 
time Red had gotten the golf- 
ing bug and had written 
home for money to rent some 
clubs. Red hadn’t told a soul 
about the great big NO he 
got for an answer, but the 
very morning the letter from 
home arrived, Bill had said, 
“Hey, fellow, all this fuss 
about golf seems sort of silly 
way out here in the woods 
with the nearest course 5 
miles away. Ever try your 
hand at crafts—wood carving 
and stuff like that?” And, 
first thing Red knew, he was 
$0 interested in wood-carving 
he hadn’t time for much else. 
His “Black Beauty” bookends 


Fis a long time Red Bagby had 
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Red knew that something screwy 


had won first prize in wood-carving 
contest that summer, too! 

It was just one thing Bill had said 
about families, though, that had hit 
home with Red. They had been sitting 
around the campfire, talking about 
vagabonding, tramp steamers, and bi 
game hunting in Africa, when Bill had 
said, “Home’s not such a bad place, 
after all, Red. Of course, sometimes we 
think our families don’t understand us, 
but that’s just because we never try to 
understand them!” ; 

Red had taken time out from sleep- 
ing to think that over. And, funny 
thing, after that summer, Red and his 
family had gotten along much better. 
For one thing, Red found out the rea- 
son for his mother’s insistence on green 
vegetables: Uncle Dud had developed 
some bad organic trouble and the doc- 
tor said it was due to his having been 
a strictly meat-and-potatoes man all 
these years. Sister’s “stuff” disappeared 
as soon as Red built an extra cabinet 
and put it in the bathroom for her spe- 
cial use; and it turned out that Dad’s 
dislike of Red’s trumpet was all be- 
cause he was afraid Red had serious 
ambitions of becoming a musician—in- 
stead of going into the lumber business 


was going on. 


with him and making it Bagby and Son. 
And was Dad proud of those prize-win- 
ning bookends and Red’s new interest 
in wood-carving! 

Mother’s devotion to loud neckties 
(wavy ones, particularly) required a 
little more thinking, but Red sold her 
and Dad a scheme which suited every- 
one. He asked to be put on an_allow- 
ance for all expenses, except board and 
room. He promised to make this do for 
clothes, spending money, gas for the 
car, when he used it—everything! It 
worked well, too, even though Mr. 
Bagby couldn't afford to give him much 
per month. Red had never asked for 
more. He got busy and sold some of 
his wood-carving, which added to his 
capital; he studied up on clothes and 
materials, and learned a bargain from 
a cheap “gyp.” Even Mrs. Bagby had 
to admit Red was a better buyer than 
she was now. 

The only thing he and his family 
couldn’t “gee” on was Red's friend, 
Oboy Grant, and the girl Oboy dated, 
Evelyn (“but call me Eve, please”) 
Zachary. Red knew why his mother ob- 
jected to Eve. All the mothers talked 
about the way she stayed out till one 
and two A.M., unchaperoned. Then, 
too, Eve dyed her hair a terrific blonde, 
went in strong for lipstick and painted 
her long fingernails solid red. Eve ad- 
mired the “sophisticated type,” and 


. Red guessed that explained it, although 


she did seem to go to extremes some- 
times. But if she was okay by Oboy, 
why—okay! Oboy was tops with Red, 
even if Dad did say Oboy “used” his 
friends. It was only natural, Red 
claimed, for Oboy and Eve to drop in 
since Eve lived in the Park- 
view Apartments, too. But 
Red didn’t realize that they 
usually came to see if he 
could get a car to take them 
down town, or if he had any 
new dance records they 
could borrow, or if he had 
any money. 

Red’s family were getting 
to be pretty difficult on the 
subject of Eve and Oboy. In 
fact, at the dinner table that 
night Mrs. Bagby had said, 
“If that Zachary girl doesn’t 
stop leaving lipstick stains all 
over the sofa pillows and 
cigarette butts burning on 
the table, I’m going to send 
her a bill.” Dad had said yes, 
and he wished Oboy would 
cultivate a taste for some- 
thing besides the best brands 
of smoking tobacco and that 
special-order cheese in the 
refrigerator. Red didn’t know 
just how to duck out of this. 
He himself didn’t smoke (or 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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Sales Are Customers’ Votes 


Business Has to Be Able to Feel 
The Pulse of Public Opinion, Too 


“ ELLO, Mrs. Average House- 
H wife? ... This is Surveys, 
Incorporated, calling. We'd 
like to ask you a few questions, if 
you don’t mind. It'll take only a mo- 
ment of your time, please. Are you 
playing your radio now? .. . No, hon- 
estly, Mrs. Average Housewife, this 
isn’t a neighbor calling up to complain 
that it’s too loud. We'd just like to 
know how many hours a day you-.. .” 
Maybe you never received a tele- 
phone call like that. But thousands of 
them are made every day. The voice 
at the other end of the wire asking all 
those silly questions isn’t just one 
voice. It’s the voice of American busi- 
ness. It’s trying to find out what you 
think, what you like, what you wear, 
what you eat, and what you buy. 

Why? Because business isn’t run on 
hunches any more. Merchants and 
manufacturers aren't satisfied just to 
guess what the public wants. They 
really want to know. And that’s why 
this new field of sampling public opin- 
ion has become a big business partner 
of Big Business. Advertising agencies, 
broadcasting companies, newspaper and 
magazine publishers, manufacturers of 
toothpastes, breakfast cereals, cigar- 
ettes, and cosmetics spend tremendous 
sums of money every year trying to 
get acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. 
Average American. 

The politician need venture forth on 
a round of handshaking visits only be- 
fore election day. For the business man, 
every day is election day. And sales 
are the “votes” on which he lives. 
That’s why he wants to know his cus- 
tomers better. Unless he’s the corner 
grocer or butcher, he can’t know them 
all personally. So he hires organiza- 
tions specializing in “public relations” 
to introduce him to his customers and 
to find out what they want. 

Suppose that a firm making soft 
drinks is considering investing thou- 
sands of dollars a week in a radio ad- 
vertising campaign. The’ company 
wishes to make sure that their message 
is going to reach you. So it may de- 
cide to spend money to find out when 
you're at home and what kind of en- 
tertainment you like. Or suppose an 
advertising agency wants to find out 
for a client manufacturing electric 
vacuum cleaners how many housewives 
are familiar with the name of _ this 
particular brand of sweeper. The 
agency may hire a crew of canvassers 
who go from door to.door—not to sell 
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something, but to get information. In 
time, all this information is carefully 
tabulated, analyzed, and turned over 
to the client. This particular field of 
public opinion sampling is called con- 
sumer research, 

One of the leading organizations en- 
gaged in this kind of work is Opinion 
Research Corporation, of New York. 








American Institute of Public Opinion 
MRS. HOUSEWIFE telling the consumer 


research investigator what she likes. 


The importance of such activity was 
recently described by Dr. Claude Rob- 
inson, the organization’s president, in 
an address before the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 
Said Dr. Robinson: 

“The growing recognition of opinion 
sampling as an instrument of business 
is attested to in many ways. A number 
of large manufacturing and distributing 
organizations now have departments of 
consumer research with substantial 
budgets to discover and analyze con- 
sumer opinion. General Motors, for ex- 
ample, has its Henry Weaver, who 
sends you those entertaining little pic- 
ture questionnaires which enable you 
to vote on body design, location of gear 
shift, types of ventilation and so on. 

“Procter & Gamble, to cite another 
example, directs its whole merchandis- 
ing program from the conclusions of 
its research. If a new toothpaste is to 


be put on the market, it finds out if 


the customers like ft red or blue, or 
yellow or green, whether they like it 
flavored or unflavored—in short, what 
they want in the way of a dentifrice, 
If a skillet or a hair brush is to be 
used as a premium to stimulate the 
sale of soap-flakes, the usewife is 
first investigated to find out what she 
thinks about it. Procter & Gamble 
pre-tests all its radio commercials and 
magazine advertising. Being the big- 
gest users of radio time in the country, 
they carefully analyze listener habits 
and listener reactions to the programs 
they offer. It is a tribute to the genius 
of Paul Smelsen, who heads Procter & 
Gamble’s research, that his company 
has regarded it as good business to in- 
crease its research budget year by 
year. 

“Advertising agencies have increas- 
ingly turned to opinion research for 
guidance on advertising programs. 
What people read in newspapers and 
magazines, what they listen to on the 
air, what types of copy most arrest 
their attention, what selling themes 
stimulate them to buy, are among the 
facts sought. 

“In the publishing field, editors have 
more and more turned to readers for 
advice on what to print and how to 
print it. Following the reader interest 
technique developed by Dr. George 
Gallup (See page 29), they lay their 
publication down in front of a sub 
scriber and check, page by page, what 
he has read. Every article, picture, ad- 
vertisement, cartoon, editorial, or other 
feature is given an interest rating, 
Through analysis of these reader rat- 
ings, the editor can confidently adda 
feature here and cut one there, thus 
bringing his publication closer in line 
with the readers’ demands. 

“Finally, regular opinion studies such 
as those of Dr. Gallup have contributed 
much to business men’s understanding 
of social trends . . . Their aim has been 
to earn a dollar by producing and dis- 
tributing goods more cheaply. They 
thought that as long as they were suc 
cessful in this, they could get along... 
But the social ferment of the past few 
years has changed this. Nowadays, 
business men not only produce goods 
and services of better quality at chea 
er prices, but they must also justi 
themselves to the general public 
social grounds. If they sell groceries 
at cheaper prices by quantity methods 
of purchase and distribution, they must 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Mr. Chips 


(Continued from page 12) 


after a time—signing autographs and 
being mobbed everywhere. . . . So I 
said to McElvie, ‘I’m going to take a 
real rest cure, get away to some little 
place and hide myself, travel incognito 

. just some little place in the country 
ota be lots of places like that in 
England?’ . . . And then McElvie sud- 
denly had one of his bright ideas. You 
see, I was born in Brooklyn, so he looks 
it up and finds there isn’t a Brooklyn in 
England, but there’s a Brookfield. Sort 
of sentimental association . . . you see?” 


“I see,” answered Chips, without see- 
ing at all. He could not really under- 
stand why a man born in Brooklyn 
should have a sentimental desire to visit 
Brookfield; he could not understand 
why letters should be counted instead 
of read; he could not understand why 
a man who wished to avoid publicity 
should travel around with the kind of 
luggage that would rivet the attention 
of every fellow traveler and railway 
porter. These things were mysteries. 
But he said, with a final attempt to 
discover what manner of man this Ran- 
dolph Renny might be: “In my young 
days we used—umph—to classify actors 
into two kinds—tragedians and come- 
dians. Which kind are you, Mr. 
Renny?” 

“Oh, a hero, you know—romantic 
hero. Fact is . . . I guess it sounds 
stupid, but I can’t help it .. . I’ve 
sometimes been labeled the world’s 
greatest lover.” 

Chips raised his eyebrows. 

Thus they talked till the train arrived 
at Brookfield, by which time Chips had 
grown rather to like the elegant strange 
young man who seemed to have ac- 
quired the most fantastic renown by 
means of the most fantastic behavior. 
For Chips, listening to Renny’s descrip- 
tions of Hollywood life, could not liken 
it to anything he had ever experienced 
or read about. For instance, Renny 
had a son, and in Hollywood, so he 
said; the boy was taken to and from 
school every day in a limousine accom- 
panied by an armed bodyguard—the 
reason being that Renny had received 
threatening letters from kidnappers. 
“To tell you the truth, Mr. Chipping, I 
almost thought of sending him to a 
school in England. D’you know of any 
school?” 

“Umph,” 
matter over—or rather, 
think the matter over. 
school at Brookfield.” 

“A good school?” 

“Well, I have— umph—some reason— 
to believe so.’ 

“You were educated there yourself?” 

Chips answered with a slow chuckles 


replied Chips, think» the 
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“That—umph—is a matter of opinion. 
But I rather imagine I have picked up 
a little knowledge there during—umph 
—the past half century or so. . 

By such exchanges of question and 
answer Chips and Hollywood's ace film 
star came to know each other and each 
to marvel at the strange world that 
other inhabited. It was on Chips’ ad- 
vice that Renny tore some of the labels 
off his luggaage and wrapped up his 
Fifth Avenue hatbox in brown paper 
and did a few other simple things to 
frustrate the publicity he was appar- 
ently fleeing from. And at the Royal 
Hotel (still taking Chips’ advice) he 
registered as plain Mr. Read, of Lon- 
don. 

A few days later he rang up Chips 
on the telephone, said he was feeling a 
little bored, and suggested a further 
meeting. Chips asked him to tea at 
his rooms opposite the school, and 
afterward showed him over the school 
buildings. Renny was horrified at the 
primitiv eness of the school bathrooms, 
and was still more horrified when 
Chips told him they had just been 
modernized. But he was pleased and 
relieved when Chips told him that 
there had not been a single case of 
kidnapping at Brookfield for the past 
three hundred years. 

“Before that—-umph—I cannot defi- 
nitely say,” added Chips. “There were 
very disturbed times—we had a head- 
master hanged during the sixteenth 
century for preaching the wrong kind 
of sermon—yes—umph—we have had 
disturbed times, Mr. Renny.” 

“You talk about them, sir, as if they 
were only 3 yesterday.” 

“So they were,” replied Chips, “in 
the history of England. And Brookfield 
is part of that.” 

“And you're a part of Brookfield. 7 

“I should like to think so,” answered 
Chips, pouring himself tea. 

The two men met again, several 
times. One afternoon they lazed in 
deck chairs on the deserted school play- 
ing fields; another day Chips took 
Renny to the local parish church, 
showed him the points of historic inter- 
est in it, and introduced him to the 
verger and the vicar as a visiting Amer- 
ican. Renny seemed surprised that 
neither recognized him, and uttered a 
word of warning afterward: “You 
know, Mr. Chipping, you're taking a 
big chance showing me round like 
that.” 


“No,” replied Chips: “I think not. 
There are—umph—quite a number of 
people in England who—umph—have 
never heard of you, Mr. Renny. The 
vicar here, for instance, is much more 
familiar with the personalities of Rome 
during the age of Diocletian—he has 
written several books on the subject . . . 
while our verger is so passionately de- 


voted to the cultivation of roses that— 
umph—I doubt it he ever goes to the 
cinema at all. . . . So I think you may 
feel quite safe in Brookfield—nobody 
will annoy or molest you. 

But after another few days had 
passed and there had been other meet- 
ings, a dark suspicion began to enter 
Chips’ mind. Renny looked much bet- 
ter for his rest cure; idle days in sun- 
shine and fresh air had soothed the 
tired nerves of an idol whose pedestal 
too often revealed him as merely a tar- 
get. All the same, there was this dark 
suspicion—a suspicion that suggested it- 
self most markedly whenever the two 
man walked about the streets of Brook- 
field. Just this—that though Renny was 
doubtless sincere in wanting to get 
away from crowds of autograph-hunt- 
ing admirers, he did not altogether 
relish the ease with which in Brookfield 
he was doing so. There were moments 
when, perhaps, the success of his incog- 
nito peeved him. 

It would have been truly awful if a 
mob of girls had torn the clothes off 
his back (they had done this several 
times in America), but when they 
didn’t, then . . . well, there were mo- 
ments when Renny’s attitude might al- 
most have been diagnosed as: Why 
don’t they try to, anyway .. .? 

All of which came to a head in the 
sudden appearance of McElvie on the 
scene. This wiry little Scots-American 
arrived in Brookfield like a human tor- 
nado, expressed himself delighted with 
the improvements in Renny’s health, 
demanded to meet the old gentleman 
with whom he had been spending so 
much time, wrung Chips’ hand effu- 
sively, and opined (gazing across the 
road at the school buildings) that it 
certainly looked like “a swell joint.” 


“And see,” he added, taking Renny 
and Chips by the arm and drawing 
them affectionately together. “I’ve got 
a swell idea, too .. . I'll work up a 
lot of phooey in the papers about your 
disappearance. . . . “Where is Randolph 
Renny?” . ‘Has anybody seen him?’ 

, ‘He's hiding somewhere—where is 
it’. . you know the sort of thing 
and then, when all the excitement’s 
just boiling over, we'll discover you 
here... spending a vacation with the 
old professor... . 

“I'm not a professor . . 
Chips, feebly. 

“Aw, it’s the same thing . . . and you 
knew Irving, too . . . and Forbes Rob- 
ertson . . . Sarah Bernhardt . the 
immortal Dewser . . 

“I didn’t know 
Chips still feebly. 
act.” 

“Aw, what does that matter . . . after 
all, you saw ‘em and you're old enough 
to have known the whole bunch of 
‘em... they gave you tips about act- 


” protested 


them,” protested 
“I only saw them 
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ing—and now you pass it all on to Ren- 
ny here , . . Oh, boy what an idea— 
handing on the great tradition—Ran- 
dolph Renny vacations secretly with 
Dewser’s oldest friend—you were room- 
mates, maybe, you and Dewser——” 

“Hardly,” answered Chips. “It. was 
before the days of coeducation . 

“Oh, a woman?” replied McElvie, 

seizing the point with an alertness 
Chips could not but recognize and ad- 
mire. “I beg your pardon, Mr. Chip- 
ping—no offense meant, I’m sure. 
But you got the idea, haven't you?— 
why, it’s stupendous — it’s unique —I 
don’t believe it’s ever been thought of 
before. Oh, boy, it'll be the greatest 
scoop in the history of movie pub- 
licity! . . .” 

Which was why, that same evening, 
Chips gave Miss Lydia Jones the news 
that Randolph Renny was staying in 
Brookfield at the Royal Hotel. He de- 
cided that if there were to be a scoop 
at all (whatever a scoop was), Brook- 
field as represented by the Brookfield 
Gazette and by its social reporter, 
should have it. And thus it came about 
that Miss Jones began her column of 
gossip ambiguously, ungrammatically, 
yet in substance correctly with the 
words: “Coming out of the Royal Ho- 
tel the other day. who should I espy 
but Randolph Renny. .” 

It only remains to add that the fol- 
lowing term Renny’s son began his 
career at Brookfield School, and during 
a preliminary interview with Chips: 
“Of course you know who my father 
is, don’t you, sir?” 

“I do, my boy,” Chips answered. 
“But—umph—you need have no fear— 
on that account. We all know—but at 
Brookfield—umph—we do not care. ..” 


Reprinted from Collier’s Weekly, by permission 
of the editors. 





Sales Are Customers’ Votes 
(Concluded from page 34) 


convince the general public that they 
are not monopolistic, that they pay 
their labor fairly, and that they con- 
tribute something to the community as 
well as take something out of it. If 
business makes much profit, it must 
not only account to the tax collector, 
but also explain to the public why it 
should appropriate that part of the 
social surplus. In a hundred and one 
different ways, the business man is 
faced with social pressures, which be- 
fore now never even entered his con- 
sciousness. Opinion studies are helping 
him to understand these pressures and 
deal with them.” 

The job of being a public opinion 
canvasser—or doorbell ringer, as they’re 
sometimes called—is no cinch. Alice 
Reidy, a consumer research investi- 
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gator, describes some of her troubles in 
the June 1, 1939, issue of Printers’ Ink: 

“Mrs. Average Chicago Housewife is 
most suspicious of door-bell ringers . . . 
She becomes impatient, then irate, re- 
fuses to answer further questions, or 
she stops in the middle of the inter- 
view, and asks: “What's all this for 
anyway?” 

“With the brief questionnaire you 
fire the question, she answers before 
her dull mind gets around to wonder- 
ing what you want, and you are off 
before she has time to turn the tables 
on you and do the question asking, 
herself. 

“Sometimes we pay the respondents 
(persons questioned) and such a sur- 
vey is, in the first stage anyway, very 
difficult indeed. As one woman put it 
before she slammed the door ‘Nobody 
can make a dollar that easy.” I was 
offering her a dollar a week for three 
weeks, just to listen to radio programs 
which she always heard anyway. 

“It is nearly impossible to get in- 
terviews in foreign neighborhoods by 
ringing doorbells. Most of the houses, 
as a matter of fact, have no doorbells. 
You knock on door after door, and no 
one answers. Eventually you get all 
your interviews in such sections by 
stopping women on the street. 

“Or in nice weather, even in the 
better neighborhoods, you locate the 
nearest park. Here you have your re- 
spondent face to face and not hiding 
upstairs while the doorbell rings. She 
is relaxed for an hour or two with the 
children and more willing to talk than 
if she were canning or cleaning. If 
she stubbornly withholds facts you can 
swing the children, or compare notes 
on the efficacy of cod liver oil versus 
viosterol, until she decides you are 
really a nice young lady and she ought 
to help you out. 

“The objection has been raised that 
you can’t estimate a woman’s income 
class as well in a park as in her home. 
Here I disagree, I can tell as much 
from the paint on her face as I can 
from the paint on her house, and as 
much from her clothes and her baby 
carriage as from the condition of her 
front steps. Remember that an in- 
vestigator seldom gets into a house. 
Most of her questions are asked on the 
stoop. 

“Most questionnaires, like news stor- 
ies, are composed of What, Where, 
When, Who, Why, and How. To get 
an answer to a What is easiest, to a 
Why most difficult. 

“For instance, let us suppose that I 
want to know what breakfast cereal the 
family uses, when and where it was 
bought, etc. 

“What cereal is, of course, simple to 
determine. Why she likes it has her 
stopped, unless as stated previously, 


some definite suggestions are given. 
She may have to think to tell you when 
and where she bought it. When you 
want to know how she happened to 
buy it the first time, she will invariably 
reply, ‘I don’t know. I just bought it.’ 
You must persist to learn that little 
Johnny wanted some coupons, or the 
cereal was prescribed by a pediatrician, 
or that she read the advertising. 

“Who is easy if she lives in a two or 
three-room flat and you rang her front 
doorbell. But if you got her in an 
alley, or on the street, you have to talk 
fast to get her name.” 


Words of the Week 

Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, Orb, dd; fd0d, foot; 
cibe, urn, ip; oil; how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French 4, 
German ii, 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 7; k—German gut- 
tural ch; N—French nasal m or n. In words 
of more than one syllable, accented sylla- 
bles are italicized. 

Argesanu (ar-jé-sé-nd0), p. 13-S. 

Banat (bdn-at), p. 13-S. 

Bukovina (b00-k6-vé-na), p. 13-S. 

Calinescu, Armand (ar-mand ka-li-nés- 
k0o), p. 13-S. 

Codreanu (k6d-ra-G-n6do), p. 

Cristea (kris-td-a), p. 14-S. 

Dobrudja (d6-br60-ja), p. 13-S. 

doyan, p. 11. A misspelling of doyen 
(dwa-yan), French for “dean.” The oldest 
member of a group. 

Horinouchi, Kensuke (kén-sd0-ka hor- 
i-nd0-ché), p. 10. 

incognito (in-kdg-ni-td), p. 12. Under 
an assumed name. It is the Italian word 
for “unknown.” 

Kosciusko (k6s-é-tis-k6), p. 16-S. A Po- 
lish patriot who fought in the American 
Revolution. This is the Anglicized spelling 
and pronunciation. 

Pilsudski (pil-sddt-ské), p. 16-S. 

sic (sik), p. 11. Latin, “so,” or “thus.” 
A word inserted in parentheses after a mis- 
spelled word or other oddity in a quotation 
to indicate that that is the way it appears 
in the original. 

turbulent (t#r-bi-lént), p. 15-S. Dis- 
orderly, violent. 

Von Mackensen (f6n mdak-én-zén), p. 
13-S. 


14-S. 


Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 
(Page 28-E) 


. swan . chemistry 
knot . terrestrial 
head . head 
iconoscope . prelude 
weather . will 

. ornithologist . flax 

sheep . Occident 
covey . physiology ° 
. birds discord 

gill . rookie 
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Key to “Ask Yourself Another” 
(p. 2) 
ld; 2.a; 3.a3 4.d; 5.b; 6.a, £3 7.¢; 
8.b; 9.c; 10.d, c, a, b, e. 
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SCHOLASTIC’S 
16th ANNUAL AWARDS 


For Creative Work in Literature, Music 


and the Arts and Crafts 


$10,000 in Cash, Scholarships, Merchandise, Trips, 
and National Honors. Open to High School Students Only 





Prizes in the Literary Division for 


STORIES ESSAYS PLAYS 
POETRY ARTICLES SKETCHES 


Prizes in the Music Division for Original Compositions 


All undergraduate students in the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, or twelfth 
grades in any public, private, or parochial school in the United States, pos- 
sessions, and Canada, are eligible for cash, merchandise, and honors. Students 
graduated in January or February, 1940, are free to compete if their entries 
were completed prior to graduation. 

Outstanding material submitted for the Scholastic Awards will be repro- 
duced in the Student Achievement Number of Scholastic, May 6, 1940, with 
photographs of prize-winning students. 








We cannot return your manuscripts under any circumstances 

Even if you enclose postage with your manuscripts, we regret that we cannot 
return them. Manuscripts sent in to Scholastic Awards are sorted so frequently, 
held and considered over so long a period, passed through the hands of so many 
judges, that return is impossible. Keep a carbon copy of your manuscripts, and 
do not enclose return postage. It is literally impossible for Scholastic to under- 
take the return of 10,000 pieces of student writing under these circumstances. 


Your manuscript must not be entered in any other competition 

Your literary work is eligible for Scholastic Awards only if it has not been 
entered in any other national competition, and has not been published anywhere 
except in school publications. 





IN THIS ISSUE: THE LITERARY DIVISION OF THE AWARDS 


> 


SCHOLASTIC WINNERS AT NBC LAST YEAR 

Laurette Pizer, second prize winner 

in Scholastic’s 1939 Poetry Awards, and 

Eugene Rattner, first prize, reading 
seripts at Scholastic’s broadcast. 


 — 


Kathleen Walsh, news quiz winner, 
with Charles Farrell, second prize in the 
essay division, preparing for the final 
broadcast rehearsal. 


POETRY 

This competition is open to all forms 
of verse. Students may send one or 
several poems. If more than one poem 
is sent, they should be clipped together 
and sent as a single entry. No student 
should submit more than a total of 200 
lines. Three prizes of $50, $25, and $15, 
respectively, and ten prizes of $5 each. 


ESSAY 

Familiar essays on any subject may 
be entered in this group. In the famil- 
iar essay, authors place emphasis upon 
their personal reaction to the subject 
at hand. Avoid expository writing. The 
length limit is 2,000 words. Three 
prizes of $50, $25, and $15, respec- 
tively, and ten prizes of $5 each. 


SHORT STORY 

Any fictional narrative possessing 
the compression and unity of effect 
generally attributed to the short story 
may be entered in this group. Length 
limit preferred is 3,000 words. Three 
prizes of $50, $25, and $15, respec- 
tively, and ten prizes of $5 each. 


LITERARY ARTICLE 

Entries in this group may be a criti- 
cal essay on the work of some standard 
author, living or dead, or on some 
other subject of literary importance. 
Biological details may be included 
and the article may take the form of 
an interview, but the main discussion 
should deal with literary aims and 
technique. Length limit is 1,000 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, and $5, respec- 
tively. 

BOOK REVIEW 

Prizes for book reviews are awarded 
primarily for quality of expression and 
for soundness of literary judgment. A 
recent book of merit, either fiction or 
non-fiction, should be chosen. The re- 
view should not be a mere summary of 
the contents. Length limit is 400 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, $5, respectively. 

(Concluded on next page) 


LITERARY DIVISION ENTRY 
BLANK 





Address City 


0 
School 





| Street 
| 





Name of School 





Name of Student 





Home Address 





Principal 





Teacher 





Entrant’s 


Age : 
on March 19, 1940 Grade in School 





Classification (Story, Poetry, etc.) 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLE 


For this group, entrants should sub- 
uit an informational article, preferably 
»ased on original or first-hand sources 
lealing with any phase of history, an- 
sient or modern. Appraisals of the 
ichievements of some historical char- 
wcter are also eligible. Length limit is 
1,000 words. Three prizes, $15, $10, 
$5, respectively. 

DRAMA 
ONE ACT PLAYS 

These plays, based preferably on the 
world about you, should try to meet 
the standards set by model one-act 
plays in situation, spontaneity, . action, 
climax. No dramatizations of novels or 
stories. Three prizes, $15, $10, $5, re- 
spectively. 

RADIO PLAYS 

Radio plays, timed to run fifteen 
minutes, should be based on original or 
historical subjects. No dramatization 
from books or stories. Plays must be 
complete with announcer’s speeches, 
dialogue, and music and sound effects 
indicated. Prize winners and _ honor- 
able mentions may be published by 
Scholastic Radio Guild and made avail- 
able to school broadcasting groups with 
credit to author. Three prizes, $15, $10 
and $5, respectively. 

QUILL AND SCROLL JOURNALISM 
AWARDS 

The tollowing contests of the Scho- 
lastic Awards are sponsored by Quill 
and Scroll, International Honorary So- 
ciety for High School Journalists. First 
prize for each group is noted under 
the heading Royal Typewriter Jour- 
nalism Awards. Second prize in each 
group is $10. Third is $5. In addition, 
winners of first, second and third places 
in the six divisions are eligible, if seniors, 
to compete for the Quill and Scroll Pres- 
ident’s scholarship of two years’ tuition, 
amounting to $500. State winners will 
receive the Quill and Scroll bronze cre- 
ative writing award. Not more than five 
Manuscripts from a school will be con- 
sidered in each group. It is preferred 
that these shall have been published in 
the school newspaper or magazine and 
shall be presented in printed form, past- 
ed on paper 8% x 11 inches. 

1. News Story. Any event reported 
for a high school paper can be entered 
in this contest. 

2. Feature Story. Contestants may sub- 
mit any one of the types of features 
commonly included in newspapers. 
3. Interview. These entries may be of 
the newspaper or magazine type. 

4. Sports Story. Accounts of athletic 
events or advance stories may be en- 
tered. 

5. Columns. Each contestant must sub- 
mit “columns” from three consecutive 
issues of his publication, 


6. Editorials. Each contestant should 
submit not more than five editorials. 
There is no restriction as to subject. 


Royal Typewriter Journalism Awardss 


In each of the Quill and Scroll Journal- 
ism groups, the Royal Typewriter Co. 
offers a Royal Junior Typewriter for 
the first prize. The six typewriters are 
the latest factory models, especially 
designed for high school students. 
These prizes have been selected as ap- 
propriate to the journalism groups in 
recognition of the functions of the type- 
writer in connection with the high 
school newspaper. 


CURRENT EVENTS 

Any article analyzing and interpret- 
ing some important present day public 
problem, either American, foreign, or 
international, is eligible. Economic, so~ 
cial, historical, and geographical back- 
grounds must be considered in the 
writing. Length limit is 750 words. 
Three prizes: $15, $10, $5, respec- 
tively. 

HUMOR 


Admirers of the world’s great wits 
are hereby given an opportunity to try 
their hands at satire, parody, humor- 
ous anecdote. Length limit 500 words, 
but brevity. is preferred. Three prizes, 
$15, $10, $5. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Everyone has had at least one ex- 
perience in his life that marked a turn- 
ing point of one kind or another. This 
group gives you a chance to write up 
such an experience in terms of yourself 
and the world about you. Length limit 
1,000 words. Three prizes: $15, $10, 
$5. 

Rules for Literary Division 

No entry fee is charged. Each stu- 
dent must prepare a typewritten entry 
blank like the sample shown only about 
twice the size. This blank must ap- 
pear at the top of the first page of 
manuscript. Entrants must name, under 
Classification, the awards for which 
they are competing. This is important 
to facilitate handling and sorting. 

Although students are free to enter 
the Awards competition individually, a 
common and recommended practice is 
to send the selected work of a class, a 
group, or a school department in one 
shipment, after preliminary elimina- 
tions by a faculty committee. This ar- 
rangement saves shipping costs, and it 
also provides the opportunity for a local 
contest before the selected work is sent 
to the national Awards juries. 

There is no restriction upon the 
number of entries which any one stu- 
dent may send. It is hoped that stu- 
dents will endeavor to complete work 
in several categories, 


Work submitted for publication in 
the Round Table during the school 
year will automatically be considered 
for prizes in the Awards, 


ORIGINALITY 


The committees of the Scholastic 
Awards and the judges require that all 
entries submitted be the work of the 
students who sign them. Each entry 
must bear a statement, signed by the 
student and countersigned by the in- 
structor, reading, “This is my own 
work.” Advice and suggestions by 
friends and by members of the faculty 
do not affect the originality of entries, 
but the students themselves must be 
responsible for the main conception 
and the execution. Students who enter 
plagiarized material are liable to pros- 
ecution under the law. 

The committees reserve the right to 
refrain from granting any of the prizes, 
if in the opinion of the judges the work 
submitted does not warrant an award. 


Manuscripts must be typed or writ- 
ten legibly in ink, on paper size 8% x 11 
inches. Use one side of paper only and 
number each page. 


SHIPPING DIRECTIONS 


Entries may be sent at any time dur- 
ing the school year up to the closing 
date, which is March 16, 1940. All work 
must be sent in time to arrive at the 
New York office by that date. 

All packages should have the name 
and address of the sender written 
legibly on the outside. 

All manuscripts take the first-class 
postage rate: 3c an ounce, 2c an ounce 
in New York City. Unless full shipping 
charges are paid by the sender, entries 
will not be accepted. It may be more 
economical to send literary entries by 
Railway Express Agency (manuscript 
rates) rather than by Post Office when 
the package weighs over 1% pounds. 

Shipments of literary entries should 
be addressed to Scholastic Awards 
Literary Committee, 250 East 43rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOW WORK IS JUDGED 


All entries are reviewed by a pre 
liminary jury before they are submit- 
ted for final judgment and awards of 
prizes by the official jury. All work is 
anonymous when judged. Awards are 
made on the basis of sincerity, orig- 
inality, technical accomplishment, sen- 
sitivity, vitality, and other literary of 
artistic virtues. 

All students who receive prizes of 
honorable mentions will be notified 
personally through their _ principals. 
Checks for students winning c¢ 
awards will be sent to the school prit- 
cipals immediately upon publicatioa 
of the Student Achievement Number. 
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Hollywood Revise 


Dore Schary, the Academy Award winner, 
is writing the screen story of “The Life of 
Thomas Edison.” He went East to confer 
with one of Edison’s daughters concerning 
some biographic liberties required for movie 
purposes .. . “It’s quite all right to make those 
changes,” the lady assured Schary. “I can un- 
derstand that. Father had a high, squeaky 
yoice—and I know that just wouldn’t do for 
Spencer Tracy.” 

—Leonard Lyons in N. Y. Post 


Undecided 


The current story is of an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum who was about to be dis- 
charged as cured. . . . When the superin- 
tendent questioned him about his plans, the 


cured inmate replied: “Well, I was admit- 
ted to the bar, and so I may practice law. 
I used to be an accountant, so 1 may become 
a bookkeeper. I speak six languages, so I may 
become an interpreter. If I find the going 
tough, I may become a house painter or a 
carpenter” .. . He arose, placed his left hand 
on his hip, the back of his other hand against 
his forehead, extended the fingers and added: 
“Or I may become a teakettle.” 

—Leonard Lyons in N. Y. Post 


Yours Very Truly 
“Dear Mr. Editor: Will you please read 
the inclosed poem carefully and return it 
to me with your candid criticism as soon as 
possible, as I have other irons in the fire.” 
“Dear Sir: Remove the irons and insert 
the poem.” 


Customer: “Waitress, what’s wrong with 
this egg?” 

Waitress: “I don’t know. I only laid it 
on the table.” 





Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 33) 


wear lipstick), and that cheese was too 
strong for anybody except Dad—and 
Oboy. He was wondering what to say 
when the telephone rang. That would 
be sure to be Oboy. Red jumped up 
from the table as if he’d been shot, spill- 
ing some of his chocolate pudding on 
the tablecloth. He hoped being extra 
polite would excuse both his hurry and 
the spill so he said, “Excuse me, please! 
Ill answer it.” 

It was Oboy, all right, wanting to 
bring Eve over. And would Red help 
them direct invitations for the Pi Phi 
Sigma dance? Red said okay, but to 
make it L-A-T-E-R. He hoped Oboy 
would catch on, because he didn’t want 
to come right out and tell him to wait 
until the family Jeft for the movies. 
When Red came back to the table, he 
apologized for having spilled the pud- 
ding. Mrs. Bagby, as usual, wanted to 
know who, what, and why about the 
telephone call. Red said it was a boy 
wanting to drop by later to hear a new 
record. (Oboy certainly would want to 
hear Larry Clinton’s record of An 
Apple For Teacher if he knew Red had 
it!) Red didn’t dare say anything about 
the Pi Sigs because Dad was “way 
down” on fraternities, since they were 
against the rules at Central. Red him- 
self wasn’t completely sold on the idea, 
although Oboy said he was going to see 
that Red got a bid this year. Initiation 
fees and dues were pretty steep, and 
frats took up a lot of time. Still, Oboy 
belonged. 

The family had hardly left for the 
movies when Oboy and Eve arrived. 

“How's that simply ducky family of 
yours?” asked Eve sarcastically, as she 
stretched out on the sofa and held up 
two red-claw fingers for a cig. 
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Red wondered how he could keep 
his family from knowing Eve had been 
there. They’d be sure to smell Eve's 
perfume on the sofa. She seemed to go 
for the loud kind and lots of it. 

“Yeah, how’s your old man with the 
gout?” added Oboy. “Or is that just his 
natural sourpuss way of looking all the 
timer” 

Red didn’t say anything. He couldn't 
quite get used to Oboy’s way of talking 
about older people. It was always 
“your old man,” “the keeper of the 
keys,” “the deputy,” or “long drawers” 
with Oboy. Red didn’t much like it. 

Eve took possession of the desk and 
started working on the invitations. She 
took the list of “pairings” and then 
wrote in the name of each boy’s date 
on the back of his invitation. Red was 
supposed to address and stamp the en- 
velopes. Oboy was too busy listening 
to the new record to help, but he took 
time out to tell about the Trotter- 
Adams feud which was the talk of 
school. Red hadn’t heard about it, but 
he said he’d met Angela a few days ago. 

“She’s such a terrible drip,” Eve 
commented, flicking cigarette ashes on 
the floor. “And that wise-guy Trotter 
—ugh! Id like to fix him up . . . Oh, 
hey, waitaminute . . . Look, lambie . . .” 

“Lambie” was Oboy and she whis- 
pered something in his ear. He roared 
with laughter and said, “Sure, Baby, go 
ahead!” So Eve told Red to address 
an envelope to Tommy Trotter, then 
she giggled and put in a “specially 
written” invitation. Red couldn’t see 
whose name was on the back of 
Tommy’s invitation but he noted a 
smudge of Eve’s orange lipstick on the 
flap of the envelope. Something screwy 
was going on, Red knew, and he was 
pretty sure Tommy Trotter was going 
to be IT! 


Next Week: IN THE (MAIL) BAG 


If I were an echo, just for a joke 
I'd yell at some guy before he spoke 


Apologies to W. S. 
Sign seen on a hamburger shack: 
WHAT FOOD THESE MORSELS BE 
—Stage 
» 
We, Too! 

The man in question was seen coming out 
of the local picture palace at about eight 
o'clock, and had been hissing ever since.— 
Local Paper. 

We feel sure we've seen that film—Huz- 
morist. 





PLAN NOW 
TO PLAY A 


MARTIN 





You'll be amazed how easily and quickly you 
can learn on a Martin, how much fun you can 
| have playing in the school band or orchestra 
and at parties. But—be sure you have a Mar- 
| tin. Built by skillful Handcraft methods, it’s 
the best—the choice of leading professional 
| players all over the world. 

See your local Martin dealer today. Let him 
| explain how a Martin will help you play bet- 
| ter and get ahead faster. Send now for FREE 
Catalog—just off the press, naming instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy Purchase Plan. 

MARTI BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Dept. N Elkhart, Indiana - 
Bethe First in YourCrowd 
to Play the Beautiful New 


alae — 


<< 

New Shape ce A professional in- 

New Finishes ; strument used by the 

New Tonal Quality best known Hawai- 

ian band leaders and 

MODEL A — $4.50 radio stars, at prices 

MODEL AK—$7.00 — “ amateur’s 

B udget. t your fa- 

MODEL P 1 $10.00 vorite music or de- 
FREE with each instrument, 
a 50e instruction book for 











partment store, or 
send coupon below 
for further informa- 
tion. 


| beginners and 
| players. 


advanced 


KA-LAE STRING INSTRUMENT MANUFAC- 
TURERS, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Hawanan Marketing Corp., 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: 

Oo Please inform me as 


630 Fifth Avenue, 


Send me turther in- 
to the nearest formation on the 
source of supply for the Ka-Lae Pineapple Uke- 


Ka-Lae Pineapple Uke- _lele. 
lele. 


Address wees 





gold plated, silver, ete. Over 300 designs. 
Write Dept. P METAL ARTS CO. Rochester, N.Y 

















spring. 


Long thought and sincere effort can bring you undreamed of 
returns in Scholastic Awards. 
scholarships, and useful prizes may be presented to you. You 
may have the pleasure of knowing that famous critics are read- 
ing your manuscripts. You may feel the thrill of seeing your 
work in print, of paying a visit to New York City, of knowing 
that your voice is starting across a nation-wide hook-up and will 
be heard by the folks back home. 


FOR RIGH SCHOOL AUTHORS IN 


SCHOLASTIC’S 16th 
ANNUAL AWARDS 


Y sitting down at your desk today, by putting your thoughts, 
moods, and experiences into words, you are planting a 
rich opportunity—one that may bear remarkable fruit next 





YOU MAY ENTER ORIGINAL 
WORK IN ANY OR IN 
SEVERAL OF THESE 


CLASSIFICATIONS: 
Poetry Radio Play 
Essay Current Events 
Short Story Humor 


Literary Article Editorials 
Book Review News Story 
Autobiography Feature Story 
Historical Article Interview 
One-Act Play Sports Story 


Columns 
Closing Date: March 16, 1940 


CLASSIFICATIONS, RULES, AND 
DETAILS FOR LITERARY 
DIVISION 


Page 37 of this issue 














THE ART AND MUSIC DIVISION OF THE AWARDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED AND 
DISCLISSED IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE OF SCHOLASTIC, DATED OCTOBER 9, 1939 























Part of the $10,000 in cash, 











Se ete 
















TO a ce ida Me 


AUTHORS! 


HETHER you rhyme or don't 

\¢ rhyme—whether your _ talents 
run to imaginative one-act plays or 
grave, factual articles about current 
problems—whether you go in for 
“Belles-lettres” or Journalism—there’s 
a division of the Awards that will wel- 
come your efforts. (See pages 37 & 38 

of this issue for the classifications, the 
CJELHAUG rules, and the details.) Play for high DALY 
stakes, and imagine miracles. They’ve 
happened to former Awards winners. For example, Maureen Daly, whose | 
short story “Sixteen” won first prize in 1938, has seen this same story re } 
printed in the O. Henry Prize Stories anthology, and in Redbook. Evange 
line Gjelhaug was the star of the literary division last year: She collected 
$50 for a first prize short story and $50 more for a first prize essay; and she ] 
saw New York and the World's Fair in a big way last May as the guest of 
Scholastic. 

You may be just as fortunate in Scholastic Awards for 1940. You, t00, 
may receive your prize check and see your work printed in the Student 
Achievement Number of Scholastic, due May 6, 1940. A board of famous 
authors and critics may nod their approving heads over your manuscriph ] 
So start to work today. And keep working until the closing date—your best i 
may be the best student writing being done in America this year—yout Sag 
ticket to the starsl ’ 
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